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In the modern confrontation of the 
religions of the East and of the 
West there exists a providential 
challenge to deepen the faith of 
both. 


THE RELIGIOUS ENCOUNTER 
OF EAST AND WEST 


JACQUES ALBERT CUTTAT 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF human consciousness, more than any other, 
escapes definition. Everything which relates to man’s intrinsic being 
is of a spiritual rather than a psychological nature; it is a “mystery” 
rather than a “problem.” One might say that the more closely we 
examine human love, the more difficult it is to define it. This truth 
becomes even more apparent when we consider the essence of re- 
ligions. Both Eastern and Western religions are based on an aware- 
ness of the sacred; they imply the existence of a reality which trans- 
cends both human consciousness and the cosmic world. This reality 
is at the same time fascinating and terrifying, fascinans et tremen- 
dum. It is suprarational, unobjectifiable, and therefore accessible 
only from within. Interreligious understanding demands from the 
philosopher, the theologian or the sociologist a capacity for reproduc- 
ing interiorly other forms of religion. 

Now the word religio refers to that which draws men together; it 
unites their personal center to their transcendental source. If we con- 
sider East and West in this light, we can say that in spite of appear- 
ances they have already been drawn together, and that today their 
coming together is in a process of acceleration. The first real confron- 
tation dates back to the early history of Christianity, to the patristic 
period. Under the veil of the Gnosis of Alexandria and of neo-Platon- 


Eprror’s note: This paper was delivered as the annual Suarez lecture, April 22, 1958, at 
Fordham University. 
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ism, it was the spiritual face of Asia with its contemplative power, 
its sense of the sacredness of nature, and its particular genius for the 
ultimate coincidence of opposites, which then for the first time con- 
fronted Judeo-Christian monotheism. In order to establish itself upon 
the ruins of syncretism, Christianity was forced to prove itself capable 
of assuming, including and transcending the Asiatic forms of spir- 
ituality. It is to the Fathers of the Church that we owe this vast under- 
taking. 

Their intuitive vision of the world, past and present, human and 
cosmic, as culminating in Christ, enabled them to perceive from 
within the basic authenticity of non-Christian spiritualities and to 
discover what was unconsciously Christocentric in the Stoic, Gnostic 
and neo-Platonic approaches to God. The concrete and universal 
character of their Catholicism enabled them to incorporate into the 
vision of the Word made Flesh all the orbis terrarum known at their 
time. This achievement was the result of their conception of the 
spiritual becoming of the whole of mankind as a Sacred History 
centering on the advent and return of Christ. They succeeded in con- 
ceiving of the entire evolution of the world as a prelude to the second 
coming of Christ, as a progression through innumerable centuries 
toward the “eighth day of Creation.” 

During the fifteen hundred years which separate the great patristic 
period from the end of the eighteenth century, the spiritual worlds of 
East and West retired into themselves and no confrontation seems to 
have taken place between them. Actually, Asia was present in Europe, 
but unrecognized, hidden under the guise of the Hermetic, Manichean, 
Catharan and Rhenish mystical movements, not to speak of the Jewish 
Cabbala and all forms of Occultism. Such forms of spirituality, which 
were characterized by a coincidence of every subject and object within 
an impersonal Divinity, reappeared later in the idealistic philoso- 
phies of Fichte, Schelling and Hegel. These currents of Western 
thought, as we shall have occasion to point out, were like the religious 
incognito of Asia in Europe, and this incognito was lifted when, at 
the end of the eighteenth century, Europeans began to study Oriental 
languages, especially Sanskrit.’ It was then that the true essence of 
Asian spirituality came to light. 


1 The first direct and complete translation of the great Sanskrit text, The Bhagavad- 
Gita, was that of Wilkins; it dates from 1784. 
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Europe, with its romantic outlook, was seized by hitherto unknown 
enthusiasism for Oriental, or rather, Indo-Germanic forms of re- 
ligion. This movement became so frenzied in 1832 and 1834 that the 
Church was obliged to condemn the traditionalist views of Lamennais. 
Anxious to restate the basis of Christian dogma in accordance with 
Oriental traditions, he had declared emphatically that “Christians 
believe all that mankind believed and that mankind believed all that 
Christians believe,” and further, that “Christianity and primitive 
religions were one and the same religion.” 

In the words of Raymond Schwab, during the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries “Asia has entered European thought as an invisible 
interlocutor. . . . In Pompeii, worn objects are handled; paganism 
itself is a museum-piece; whereas Brahma and Buddha, those gods 
of ancient times are not, like Jupiter, divinities of a past age; they 
are divinities of living men, who converse with our Divinity and our 
living.” “The discovery of Indian thought,” wrote René Grousset, 
“was for us equivalent to the discovery of new human species in- 
habiting other planets.”* According to the eminent orientalist Max 
Miiller, the proof of the etymological equation, Dyaus Pitar == Zeus 
Pater = Jupiter = Tyr, is the most important discovery of the nine- 
teenth century.* 

A new phase dates from the outstanding progress made in the de- 
velopment of communications. Since the beginning of the twentieth 
century, Asia has become more and more apparent as a force in 
Western thought. The civilizations of the whole world have influ- 
enced one another to such an extent that for the first time in history 
the scope of human consciousness has become planetary, both in the 
East and in the West. 

Following the same trend, religions have also undergone an ex- 
change of influences. The interest shown in this “coming together” 
of religions is not restricted to learned men, philosophers, theologians 
and romantic poets. All levels of society are involved. Today, a 
Christian who has lost his faith is more likely to become a Buddhist 

2 Hugues Félicité Robert de Lamennais, Essai sur [indifférence en matiére de religion 
(Paris: Tournachon-Molin and H. Sequin, 1818-20), p. 200 and p. 126. 

8’ Raymond Schwab, La renaissance orientale (Paris: Payot, 1950), pp. 495-96. 

4 Quoted by R. Schwab, op. cit., p. 492. 
5 Friedrich Max Miiller, Anthropological Religion (London: Longmans, Green, 1892), 
p. 92. 
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or a Hindu than an atheist. Moreover, in our Western world which 
has become so distressingly despiritualized, there are many who 
awaken for the first time to the spiritual life through Eastern reli- 
gions, and some of them find again through the East the Christian 
faith they had lost. From an interreligious point of view, our period 
is closer to the patristic and gnostic period than are any of the six- 
teen centuries lying between. Our interreligious horizon encompasses 
today not only paganism and the Greco-Latin sphere, not only the 
Near East and the neo-Platonic cosmologies and mysteries, but all 
the creeds of the world. Those to whom St. Paul refers as the “gen- 
tiles” include for the modern Christian all the races of the world. 
Thus, if we wish to remain true to the spirit of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles and to that of the Greek and Latin Fathers, it is no longer 
sufficient to say with St. Paul that Christ is “neither Greek nor Jew,” 
but Christ must become for us “neither Western nor Eastern.” In 
our century Christ is not merely “foolishness to the Greeks and a 
scandal to the Jews,” He is also foolishness to Asiatic metaphysics 
and a scandal to the Moslems. 

Thus, St. Paul and the Fathers of the Church opened the way for 
us and they left to us the task of embracing within their Christocen- 
tric vision all the dead and living religions which we know today. 
The task is providential, for if we are to be equal to the demands of 
our faith, we must be capable of discovering ever deeper and broader 
dimensions of the inexhaustible mystery: Totus Deus-Totus Homo: 
Christ is wholly God-wholly man. We must understand that, as Pas- 
cal put it, the spiritual world of the East remains incomprehensible 
without the unfathomable mystery of the Fall and the Redemption. 

One might well wonder what relation could be found between the 
Hypostatic Union of Christ’s two natures and the phenomenology 
of religions. Yet the connection between them is a very deep one. 
Unfortunately, it tends to be masked by the rationalist and violently 
antireligious prejudice which sees in Greek philosophy the decisive 
and even the sole origin of Western thought, at least as far as the 
postmedieval period is concerned. As a matter of fact, European 
thought owes its original structure more to the doctrine of the In- 
carnation than to Greece whose contribution is largely limited to 
providing a basis for this structure and to serving as a prelude for 
it. When we refer here to Western thought, we have in mind that 
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pattern of thought which is alien to Greek thinking; for the pattern 
under discussion is antinomic thought, that is, thinking based on 
paradoxical tensions.° Greek as well as Oriental thought oscillate be- 
tween two poles. Both are characterized on the one hand by a dual- 
ism which tends toward separation and, on the other hand, by a 
monism which tends toward fusion. The tendency that was predomi- 
nant, first during the pre-Socratic era and later during that period 
of Christian thought when Stoic influences were strong, was that of 
uniting and even fusing fundamental dualities such as being-non- 
being, being-becoming, unity-multiplicity, intelligible world-sensible 
world, Logos-nature, knowing-known. Until the third century this 
monistic tendency marked the Christian philosophy of the Apologetic 
Fathers who sought chiefly to overcome Gnostic dualism.” But from 
the time of the great ecumenical councils, especially those of Nicea 
(325) and Chalcedon (451) which defined the unity without con- 
fusion and the distinction without separation of the two natures in 
one Person of Christ, we witness for the first time in the history of 
human understanding the dawn of a new form of thinking. It consists 
in “keeping together,” that is, in “maintaining the tension” rather 
than “resolving” antithetic terms such as the one and the multiple, 
being and becoming, the same and the other, soul and body, spirit 
and nature. This antinomic form of thinking was the evident con- 
sequence of the dogmatic formulation of the Hypostatic Union. In 
order to realize this fact, it is not necessary to believe in the dogma 
of the True God-True man; it is sufficient for our purposes here to 
consider it simply as a spiritual phenomenon, as an historical deliver- 
ance which has marked Western thought very deeply. However, 
when analyzing this datum, we must not, following Kant, ask the 
criticist question: “How is the Incarnation possible at all?” Rather 


*Cf. Jacques Albert Cuttat, Za rencontre des religions (Paris: Aubier, 1957), pp. 
75-79, and the chapter on antinomic knowledge: opening of the intellect to the mystery. 
Denis de Rougemont’s “From Nicea to the Atomic Age” in L’aventure occidentale de 
homme (Paris: Albin-Michel, 1957) was written at the same time as the above. Cf. p. 
161, where he refers to what he calls “thought in tension” in relation to the dogma of 
God made man. 

7 Cf. Spanneut, Le Stoicisme des Péres (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1957), p. 434, who 
shows that the so-called Platonism of the Church Fathers makes its appearance only in 
the second part of the third century. On the striking independence of the Cappadocian 
Fathers from Greek thought, confer Endre Ivanka, Hellenistisches und Christliches im 
frithbyzantinischen Geistesleben (Vienna: Herder, 1948), pp. 41ff. 
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we must ask the purely phenomenological question: “What is given 
and implied in the Incarnation?” The answer is that what is given 
and implied is the coexistence of two seemingly incompatible truths; 
for in the Totus Deus-Totus Homo the two opposite poles seem to 
exclude one another, and they are only revealed to be complemen- 
tary in the supernatural order.* This duality represents the deepest 
polarity that any religion has ever presented to man since it requires 
that the extremes be conceived together without any loss on the part 
of either. Yet it is precisely in this antinomy that the spiritual ten- 
sion, which directs the whole being beyond itself, finds its source.’ 
This antinomy which we find again in the dogma of the Trinity, and 
indeed in every dogma, prevents the intelligence from yielding to it: 
natural tendency which would consist in reducing one of the two poles 
to the other or to a superior unity. Such a reduction would result in 
the disintegration of the single Person of Christ which unites them. 
“There is but one way and that is to accept their tension.” 

The purely Western notion of the person as abiding in an indivis- 
ible union of body and soul, of mind and matter, of spirit and flesh, 
would never have arisen without the notion of man’s whole-hearted 
participation in the intellectual scandal of the divine and human na- 
ture of Christ. A complete understanding of this notion of the per- 
son clearly presupposes the “Christologic Art” of distinguishing 
without separating in order to unite without interfusing. To illustrate 
to what extent this art of accepting seeming incompatibles has marked 
Western thought, we might recall one of the characteristic conceptions 
of modern physics: the structure of light which is simultaneously re- 
garded as wavelike and corpuscular, two seemingly incompatible as- 
sumptions. Modern scientists rarely realize to what extent their men- 
tal aptitude for conceiving, and consequently discovering, such anti- 
nomic elements simultaneously is a distant heritage of the doctrine 
of the Hypostatic Union of the two natures in Christ.”* If science, in 
the Western sense of the word, has never been discovered or devel- 
oped either in antiquity or in the East, may it not be because anti- 


8 Cuttat, op. cit., p. 76. 

® Loc. cit. 

10 De Rougemont, op. cit., p. 163. 
11 [bid., pp. 165-66, 
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nomic thought remains to non-Christian civilizations as foreign as the 
idea of the Hypostatic Union? 

This leads us to the heart of our subject. Interreligious phe- 
nomenology itself implies the capacity for “distinguishing without 
separating and uniting without interfusing” the immense variety of the 
given religious creeds with all their seemingly incompatible and 
opposite elements. This capacity is indeed the key to a genuine phe- 
nomenology of religion which has to take its stand at equal distance 
from the two extreme attitudes to be avoided: fanaticism and exclu- 
sivism on the one hand, and tolerantism and syncretist relativism on 
the other. 

The first extreme is a danger to Western thought where distinction 
tends to prevail over union; the second is a danger to Oriental thought 
where union tends to absorb distinction. Fanatic exclusivism took its 
rise when the Western aptitude for distinguishing ceased to be ac- 
companied by a correlative desire for unification; it then degenerated 
into a tendency to isolate Christianity from other creeds and to deny 
any validity to foreign religions. On the other hand, the syncretic 
tolerantism of the East is the natural outcome of its genius for uni- 
fication; for it posseses a congenital monistic or nondualistic outlook 
which tends to dissolve the poles of religious antinomies and to fuse 
them into a kind of metaphysical indistinction. In such fusion no 
attempt is made to unite or transcend the tension of the opposite 
poles. Here lies the failure of the East; for a true union supposes 
that each pole remains distinct and does not merge indistinguishably 
into the other. 

Truth, says Boethius, lies half way between two heresies. Religious 
exclusivism could be called a form of Nestorianism, that typically 
humanistic and predominantly Western heresy, which consists in 
separating and isolating the human nature of Christ and of extolling 
it at the expense of His divine nature. Syncretism, by way of con- 
trast, is a form of Monophysitism which is the supernaturalist 
and predominantly Eastern temptation to absorb Christ’s humanity 
into His divinity. Both extremes distort the Person of Christ and 
consequently the personal image of God in man. 

Examples of the fanaticism which denies all validity to foreign 
religions abound in the West. This tendency begins with Fulgentius 
(fourth and fifth centuries) for whom the condemnation to hell of all 
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pagans was an article of faith; and it extends down to Karl Barth for 
whom any attempt to discover elements of greatness in non-Christian 
religions must be “irrevocably abandoned.” This failure to recog- 
nize any value in non-Christian aspirations toward God, particularly 
in the oriental responses to God’s religious call, is less a product of 
deep faith than of value-blindness with regard to the universa| dimen- 
sions of Christ. Fanatics are likely to hear Christ saying to them one 
day: “I was a stranger, and you received me not”; for according to 
St. Paul, God has manifested Himself to the gentiles “since the crea- 
tion of the world.””” 

The fanatic does not consider the essential originality of biblical 
revelation. He looks upon Oriental religions from the outside and 
shuts his eyes to the real relationship between God and the Oriental 
who, through disinterested efforts of asceticism, attains to what is 
called Nirvana, Samadhi or Tawhid. This lack of intellectual char- 
ity is largely responsible for the fact that for fifteen centuries Eastern 
spirituality came from Asia into Europe in forms which were almost 
exclusively occult and heretical. It is also responsible for the sub- 
sequent shock felt by Europe, bound as it was by its romantic ideal- 
istic outlook, when in the nineteenth century it suddenly discovered 
Oriental spirituality. Europe then yielded rashly to the dissolving 
charm of syncretism, relativism and tolerantism, all of which con- 
stitute different forms of religious indifference; for two extremes are 
always closer to each other than to the center from which they diverge. 
There is but little difference between separation and interfusion, be- 
tween fanaticism and indifference. 

To illustrate the Oriental tendency toward syncretism, that is, to- 
ward fusion as against union, let us recall the notable example of 
Ramakrishna who became known through the missionary zeal of his 
disciples in Europe and America. Fascinated by the teaching and the 
figure of Christ, Ramakrishna abandoned Hindu rites for a time (in 
1895) and became absorbed in Jesus Christ to such an extent that he 
seemed to have become a Christian mystic. “He has followed the 
path of Christianity,” declared his Hindu and European biographers 
as well as his disciples and admirers; “he has experienced its authen- 
ticity and thereby has shown that Christianity is a way which also 


12 Rom. 1:19-20. 
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leads to complete absorption in the divine consciousness.” The truth 
of the matter seems to be much more complex. If we examine this 
period of his life more closely, we realize that Christianity was really 
but one more occasion for him to experience his numerous mystical 
raptures (samadhis). In fact, his experience is not Christian at all 
but entirely Hindu. Thus, after seeing a picture of the Virgin and 
Child for the first time at a friend’s house, when Christianity was still 
completely unknown to him, he lost consciousness and “was raptured 
in samadhi.” Then, after he had meditated for three days on the life 
of Christ, a human figure appeared to him and he heard a voice within 
him which invoked this vision, calling it “Redeemer,” “Love Incar- 
nate,” and “Master Yogui”; he saw the figure approach him and 
slowly become resorbed in him.” 

This fusion, this inner absorption, this interiorization of Christ’s 
image in the “Divine Self,” experienced by Ramakrishna seems to 
us to be an admirable exemplification of what one might call the 
purely mythical aspect of Eastern spirituality. We must, however, 
draw attention to the fact that the word “myth” has for us a signifi- 
cance entirely different from that implied by Bultmann when he 
speaks of the demythologizing of Christianity.“* Bultmann calls myth, 
any intervention or irruption of God into nature or mankind in an 
objective way, and such irruptions are for him the outcome of “fabu- 
lation.” 

Thus, his conception of the word “myth” includes two factors 
which are radically different one from the other, but which he fails 
to distinguish: first, there is the personal and historical intervention 
of God through visible acts and signs such as the Incarnation, the 
Resurrection and the Sacraments, and they have nothing to do with 
myths since myths are essentially a-historical; second, there are the 
personified cosmic and metacosmic forces which fill the Greek and 
Gnostic pantheons, but these only represent the popular and super- 
ficial aspect of the myth. Oriental spirituality, on the other hand, 
discloses the authentic and far deeper aspect of the mythical attitude. 


13 Cuttat, op. cit., pp. 72-73. 

14 Rudolf Bultmann, “New Testament and Mythology,” Kerygma and Myth. A The- 
ological Debate, ed. Hans Werner Bartsch, transl. Reginald Fuller (London: S.C.P.K., 
1953). Confer also the penetrating analysis of Bultmann’s thesis by Léopold Malevez, S.J., 
Le message chrétien et le mythe (Brussels: Desclée de Brouwer, 1954). 
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This spiritual dimension with its prehistoric origins is not only valid 
but it is so deeply rooted within us that it survives in everyone. Myth, 
in this deeper sense, is the visual and verbal expression of a timeless 
truth, the symbol of an archetype and not of an historical fact. 
Now if we examine the etymological origins of the word “mythos” 
(muo: to keep silent), we find that “before losing its authentic sense 
and coming to mean simply a ‘fantastical’ tale, it referred to that 
which could not be expressed directly, or to that which could only 
be expressed, whether verbally or visibly, through symbolic repre- 
sentation.””’ The myth is a lived spiritual symbol; its contemplation 
is destined to put man in an inner contact with the transcendent reality 
expressed analogically by the symbol. The myth-attitude does not 
imply the rejection of the historical reality represented by this sym- 
bol (for instance, the manifestation of the god Vishnu in the human 
form of Krishna or, as for Ramakrishna, in the human form of 
Christ), but it remains indifferent to its precise date and to its his- 
torical “facticity.” In terms of Christian heresiology, a mythical re- 
ligion is, by definition, Docetist (dokeo: to appear) ; it considers the 
human nature of the “God,” whether Krishna or Christ, as only ap- 
parent. In Eastern spirituality the whole worid is, in fact, only ap- 
parent. Through the myth, the Eastern mystic seeks only to attain to 
his own intrinsic being, to the depths of his consciousness. He wishes 
to find in this symbol the visible reflection of his own invisible, or 
rather, of his own unobjectifiable inner consciousness. In short, the 
myth, especially for the Hindu, is like a sacred mirror which refers 
man back to himself by reflecting his invisible “Divine Self.” 
What then does Bultmann actually do when he reduces the Chris- 
tian fact to a mere inner acceptance of the message (Kerygma) 
which tells me “that I am saved”; when he reduces Christ’s historicity 
to a mere occasion for self-understanding (Selbstverstéindnis), that 
is, to an occasion for us to understand that we are essentially sinners 
and can only be justified by and in our faith? He performs toward 
Christ an inner movement of an essentially mythical character, trans- 
forming into terms which are outwardly Christian a spiritual attitude 
which is more Hindu and archaic than Christian. He makes the inner 
presence of the Christian message in human consciousness a substitute 


15 René Guénon, Les états multiples de [étre (Paris: Editions Véga, 1947), p. 37. 
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for the objective love of God for man in Christ.’* He does not deny 
the historical reality of the crucifixion of Christ, but for him it is the 
inward movement of our faith which gives divine significance to this 
reality. For Bultmann, “our salvation bears no relationship with 
Christ’s historical nature; we are concerned only with the message 
which He bears. . . .”"" Christ’s resurrection is important for him 
only in so far as it “expresses the significance of the cross.”** Thus, 
he reduces the Christian phenomenon and the Christian message to 
a mere verbal and historical symbol, to a mirror which reflects rather 
than opens the way for our salvation. In other words, it is all a 
Christianized myth. 

If we analyze the myth-phenonemon as a living spiritual symbol, 
such as we find it in the East today, we are in a position to direct the 
most essential criticism against the theory of Bultmann. He is so in- 
tent on stripping the external forms of Christianity from mythical 
elements, so eager to purify it from its historical and supernatural 
dimensions, that he reintroduces the myth into its essence. If opposite 
poles converge, this is especially true when these poles are heterodox. 
Because of his anti-Nestorianism (antinaturalism), he inevitably falls 
into Monophysitism (oriental “supernaturalism”). Doubtless, he is 
no more aware of this fact than are his many Protestant readers who 
are said to have lost their traditional Christian faith under his in- 
fluence. Even a well-known Catholic writer has followed him. But 
they do not realize that what they have actually done is to fall back 
spiritually into a pre-Christian or extra-Christian religious dimension, 
that is, into the religious perspective which characterizes the Eastern, 
Asiatic hemisphere and consists in a nonmonotheistic and essentially 
“mythical” relation of man to God. 

To show the contrast between the Oriental religious atmosphere 
(Hindu, Buddhist, Taoist, Confucianist) and the Western, or rather, 
monotheistic world (Jewish, Christian, or Moslem), we may once 
again refer to Ramakrishna. If he had really seen Christianity from 
the inside, as his disciples claim that he did, he would at least have had 
a glimpse of the tripersonal nature of God and the abyss which separ- 


16 Malevez, op. cit., p. 721. 

17 Loc. cit. 

18 Rudolf Karl Bultmann, L’interprétation du Nouveau Testament (Paris: Aubier, 
1955), p. 177. 
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ates the Incarnation, where God really suffers and dies for man, from 
the Avatara or theophany of the Hindu God, in which Vishnu remains 
so blessed and impassive under his human mask that, in the eyes of 
a pious Hindu, it would seem a blasphemy to claim that God had 
stooped to become a man and to suffer in a human way. The fact is 
that Ramakrishna only “experienced” Christ as the Avatara of 
Vishnu. “He realized his identity with Christ,” says his Hindu biog- 
rapher, “as he realized his identity with Kali, Rama, Hanuman, 
Krishna, Brahma and Mohammed.” Should we then reject Rama- 
krishna’s experience as nothing but a pagan experience simply be- 
cause it betrays the Oriental mythical tendency toward fusion rather 
than union? This would be to fall into the opposite fault, that of 
“separating instead of distinguishing,” which charactevizes the fa- 
natical exclusivism of the West. The phenomenologicai analysis of 
Ramakrishna’s experience would seem to point to two important les- 
sons that may be derived by the West in the modern confrontation 
with Eastern religions. 

The first is that it enables us to understand more fully why the 
Incarnation is and must be a precise and dated historical event. A 
fact which is fixed in time and space is both irreversible, that is, 
unique, and inexorably objective. If it is true that the center of this 
fact is God in Person, we must conclude that God is completely ob- 
jective Thou, and that He is infinitely distinct from any human I or 
Self. We cannot accede to His inner Self; for deep though our inner 
self may be in our intimate relationship with God, He will always 
remain for us an irrevocably transcendent Thou. The Incarnation 
seems to prove irrefutably that our union with God, contrary to what 
the East and certain Christian mystics believe, is always an encounter 
and never a fusion, always an I-Thou relation, never an identifica- 
tion. For this reason, Christ can never be reduced to an Hegelian 
symbol, even when this word is taken in the profound sense given 
to it in the East where it means a sacred mirror of our divine essence. 

On the other hand (and this is the second lesson), Christ is also 
and to an infinite degree that which Oriental mysticism seeks behind 
symbols and myths. In this respect the East reminds the West of a 
truth which many Christians have nearly forgotten: Christ is also, 
a fortiori, a sacred mirror which makes us manifest to ourselves. It 
is not a question of choosing either Incarnation or Symbol, for this 
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is a false set of alternatives. We are faced, not with a dilemma but 
with an antinomy. The kingdom of heaven lies also within us, and 
our encounter with Christ awakens us to our deeper self, drawing us 
within the mysterious depths of our consciousness, beyond the pe- 
ripheral and median zones. Indeed, it brings to life within us a per- 
sonal inwardness which is more truly our “essence” than the inner 
divinization to which Oriental asceticism and archaic forms of spir- 
ituality such as Gnosticism and neo-Platonism aspire. 

Christianity is catholic and universal because it does not exclude 
non-Christian spiritualities, but rather includes, assumes and trans- 
figures them. To what extent the confrontation of both religious 
hemispheres is providential for the East may be seen from the fact 
that the interiority which the dialogue with Christ awakens within 
us is not solitary; it is not the impersonal interiorization of the In- 
dian “Divine Self,” nor is it the Buddhist resorption of the ego 
and the non-ego in the Nirvana, nor the Taoist return to the pre-cos- 
mic Tao, nor even the unification in Allah of certain Sufis. Christian 
interiority is never static; it remains forever open to an ever inac- 
cessible transcendence; neither is it solitary: the depth of Christian 
inwardness increases precisely in proportion to the confrontation with 
the Divine Other, as Other. This is an inner experience unknown to 
Orientals, for it includes reciprocal interiority or communion. 

What we have just outlined is a sample of interreligious phenome- 
nology. Husserl brought out the shortcomings of Psychologism by 
showing that the structure of consciousness is essentially transpsy- 
chological; it is never closed up in itself but is always confronted by 
an intelligible given fact, an essence, which is already objectively 
“there,” and which consciousness never produces or invents but only 
recognizes, discovers or explains. However, in order to bring to light 
the intelligible data present in consciousness, be it a triangle, a num- 
ber, justice, the love of God, Husserl holds that consciousness must 
be purified of all prejudices, subjective judgments and “vague evi- 
dences” of an historical, philosophical, cultural or religious nature; 
for they mask from us the essence of the given fact. He calls the in- 
strument of this intellectual asceticism, or katharsis, the phenomeno- 
logical reduction: epokhe. It involves the suspension of judgment, 
the “placing in parenthesis” of all prejudices in the broader sense 
of the word. Thus, in this enlarged sense, it would include even our 
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religious conviction. It should be noted, however, that the epokhe 
in no way denies the convictions which it suspends; rather it abstains 
provisionally and for methodological reasons from allowing them to 
dictate one’s discoveries and conclusions. The parenthesis has to be re- 
opened when the essence to be discovered has objectively revealed 
itself. Phenomenology is an intellectual dialogue in which one “al- 
lows things to speak for themselves.” If a dialogue is to take place, 
we must be able to listen, that is, to keep sileat by suspending or 
“reducing” our own talk. But ultimately we must give our reply to 
the other speaker; we must again take up our suspended talk and 
reopen the parenthesis. Otherwise, the other would be conducting a 
monologue; my opinion would not only be reduced, but overreduced, 
suppressed. 

Many Christians who have discovered Eastern spirituality and felt 
drawn to its beauties have forgotten to reopen the Christian paren- 
thesis. They have missed the real meaning of the meeting of relig- 
ions, failing to see it as a providential challenge to deepen their own 
faith. As we have seen in our phenomenological approach to Rama- 
krishna’s so-called Christian experience, the golden rule of interrelig- 
ious phenomenology may be formulated as follows: The better we 
understand our faith, the better we will understand that of others 
from within; and, inversely, the more we understand an alien religion 
ab intra, the more we are likely to deepen our understanding of our 
own faith. 

Another example of this principle can be found in the application 
of the interreligious epokhe to the confrontation of Christian love 
and Buddhist “love” (Agape and Maitri). 

According to the Buddhist doctrine, man is not a subsisting, autono- 
mous person in the Christian sense, but a painful and inconsistent 
aggregate (samskara) of psychophysical elements (skandhas), pro- 
visionally united by a congenital and harmful “thirst for living.” 
From the Buddhist point of view, it is orthodox, moral, and spiritu- 
ally liberating to consider both our individuality and that of others 
as being “empty of subsisting reality,” as a painful (dukkha), im- 
permanent (anitya) and substanceless (anaimya) conglomeration 
of atoms. If we consider Buddhism from a nonreduced viewpoint, 
it will seem materialistic, impersonal, even atheistic and nihilistic. 
Many Orientalists and Christian missionaries have judged it so; they 
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failed to realize that their own exclusivist blindness paved the way 
for Communist propaganda in the East. 

If, on the contrary, we charitably suspend our Christian judgments, 
Buddhism reveals itself to be deeply religious. Figures such as 
Buddha, Milarepa and Shantideva with their purity, their serenity 
and their heroic abnegation for others, resemble the saints more than 
atheists. “May every living being be happy”; such is Buddha’s cen- 
tral view. It was he who preached to his monks: “As a mother would 
give her life to protect her child, . . . so must your benevolence be ex- 
tended to all living creatures.” The Bodhisattvas vow that “they 
will not enter into the Nirvana until the last blade of grass has also 
been released from pain.” Many Westerners who bear a resentment 
to our so-called Christian civilization have deduced from these texts 
that Buddhist “love” is the purest form of Christian charity, since 
Buddhism also requires that one should love others as oneself. Some 
have even held that it is superior to the agape of the Christian West 
since this love was to be extended beyond men to all living creatures. 
In the history of Christianity, did we not have to wait for St. Francis 
before agape reached the breadth of the Buddhist maitri. These 
Westerners forget to reopen the Christian parenthesis. 

It is true that Buddhist benevolence is universal; but it is not 
Christian love. The inner space of the maitri is as vast as the cos- 
mos, but it is not an interpersonal space. Wherever the person of 
the other is considered as unreal; wherever the other, as other, is not 
taken seriously, love cannot be taken seriously either. Buddhist be- 
nevolence is an immense pity, a cosmic commiseration. It may well 
serve to remind the Christian of three truths, of three dimensions of 
Charity, a word which is often used in an indifferent and even senti- 
mental way. 

The first of these truths Buddhism brings out very clearly by 
way of contrast. It is a fact that the charity of the Gospel is not 
a commiseration, a mere pity, for it implies no defect in the other. 
Christians should love their fellow men, who are the image of God, 
as much as themselves. Buddhists, on the contrary, must love them 
as little as themselves. One might say that they “love them away,” 
that they exchange their “I” with that of the other, not in order to 


19 Sutta-nipata, 149. 
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love more, but in order to abolish the illusive and painful tension of 
alterity, in order to cease to love. “For he who has a hundred kinds 
of love,” says the Buddha, “has a hundred kinds of suffering . . . 
he who has one love has one suffering, he who has no love has no suf- 
fering.” The Buddhist solidarity with universal sorrow is sincere 
and spiritual; it is a worthy “raft” on which to cross the bitter flow 
of existence; but, as Gautama insists, one does not carry a raft on 
one’s shoulders once the other bank is reached. Once one enters the 
Nirvana (literally: de-spiration), all the “I’s” forsake their apparent 
existence and awaken to their real nonexistence; and it is a blessed 
state because it is undifferentiated, unique, without alterity. If the 
Buddhist’s inner gesture of cosmic charity embraces all living crea- 
tures, it is so that he may finally embrace himself under the guise of 
the other.” As Olivier Lacombe so adequately puts it, it is a “self- 
love, yet disinterested.” For the Christian, on the other hand, the 
agape, caritas, far from being a means toward an end other than love, 
is an ultimate end because its object is the irreplaceable and indis- 
soluble person of the other, of one who is in the image and likeness 
of a God who is love itself, a God of whom Buddhists are unaware. 
The second truth of which the study of Buddhism reminds us is 
this: If God is love itself, He includes infinitely more than He ex- 
cludes. He is, even when unknown, the real end of any selfless spir- 
ituality. This is true even when God is not named, as in the case of 
Buddhism. Though he may refuse to acknowledge the person, the 
Buddhist is, nevertheless, a personal subsisting image of God; and 
in spite of himself his maitri is, at the very least, “that natural love 
of the part for his Whole—for the divine and separated Whole— 
which St. Thomas recognizes in every living creature . . . and which 
sets at the heart of each single thing . . . a kind of hyper-finality.”” 
As children of the same God we cannot be indifferent to the ques- 
tion: What is objectively the spiritual situation of the Buddhist 
Arhat (“The Perfect One”) who, at the price of an heroic renounce- 
ment of his egocentric consciousness, seeks to accede to the Nirvana? 
In the eyes of God, what is the ontological place occupied by the 


20“T have wandered across the whole world and have found nothing that can be loved 
better than Oneself.”-—Udana, v, I. 

21 Jacques Maritain, “L’expérience mystique naturelle et le vide,” Quatre essais sur 
Pesprit dans sa condition charnelle (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1939), p. 140. 
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Bodhisattva (future Buddha) who sacrifices absorption within the 
Nirvana out of compassion for all living creatures? May we not 
say that he is, in Christian terms, on the threshold of baptism, that 
he has reached the moment when the imago Dei is called upon to as- 
sume and to realize through sanctifying charity the similitudo Dei? 
However, at the very moment when the Buddhist could find plenitude 
in the interpersonal dimension of supernatural love, his doctrine pre- 
vents him from doing so; for according to his teaching it is at this 
precise point that his consciousness coincides with all the other con- 
sciousnesses which have also been liberated. His person, as a Christian 
would understand it, vanishes; and this occurs at the very moment 
when he becomes “‘self-less.”” But the Buddhist doctrine is one thing, 
while the real answer given by God to those who, following Buddha, 
seek Him everywhere without being able to find Him in Person, is 
quite another thing. We have here but one more proof that God is 
not bound by the sacraments: Deus non alligatur sacramentis. Not 
only does the Church refuse to claim that formal adherence to its 
visible body is a necessary condition for salvation, but it now rejects 
this opinion as bordering on heresy, an attitude which implies that 
mystical life is possible for members of other religions.” 

The third truth which Buddhism recalls to mind may be expressed 
as follows: When a Christian, and especially a missionary, is con- 
fronted by a pious Buddhist, his first question might well be: “What 
does God convey to me through my Oriental brother?” rather than: 
“What have I to convey to my Oriental brother?” Perhaps God 
wishes me to realize that if this Buddhist had, like myself, been able 
to communicate through the sacraments with the Person of the True 
God-True man, he would have realized even more than I his Trans- 
formation in Christ. Perhaps God wishes to remind me of a fact 
which was of the utmost importance during the patristic period, as well 
as for St. Francis, but one of which our modern desacralized world 
has lost sight; I mean the fact that the Christian doctrine includes 
cosmic charity. For, according to St. Paul, man, as the keystone 
and synthesis of the whole creation, is responsible for the destiny of 
all living creatures: “For we know that all creation” (not just hu- 
manity), having been enslaved by the sin of man, “groans and tra- 


22 Luis Gardet, “Expériences mystiques en terres non-chrétiennes,” Sagesse et culture 
(Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1953). 
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vails in pain until now,” eagerly awaiting the day when it “will be 
delivered frorn its slavery to corruption into the freedom of the glory 
of the sons of God.”** When I thus open the ear of my heart to God’s 
message to me through this Buddhist imago Dei, then I, in turn, may 
be empowered in and through Christ to convey to his heart a truth 
of still greater importance, revealing to him how his cosmic charity 
is not abolished in the Mystical Body but deepened and elevated, and 
how, paradoxical as it may seem, this occurs when it is personalized, 
when it is inserted into the I-Thou relation where it blossoms into a 
supernatural or transmetacosmical Communion.* 

A striking example of how monotheistic prayer communes with 
the entire cosmos may be found in the overwhelmingly beautiful 
Benedicite canticle of the three youths in the furnace (Dan 3:57-88). 
The Christian cosmos culminates in the Person of Christ whose dwell- 
ing place is indeed the infinite solitude of the impersonal, metacos- 
mical Self or Nirvana; and yet, according to Christian cosmogony, 
this same Christ, “in whom, by whom and for whom all things have 
been created,” recapitulates (anakephalaioun) the whole universe, 
communicating the redemption to all living creatures, without ex- 
ception.” 

It is the Second Adam who has reopened the way to this sancti- 
fication. According to St. Maximus the Confessor, Adam’s vocation 
was to reunite within himself all spatial, temporal and ontological 
dualities in order to deliver the whole universe to God; God would 
then have delivered Himself entirely to man who would come to pos- 
sess by Grace all that God possesses by nature. The “deification” of 
man and the universe would have been realized. When Adam failed 
to accomplish this task, it was resumed, fulfilled and offered to us 
by Christ, the Second Adam.” 

However, this sanctifying redemption is not imposed on man, 
but is offered to him, and through him to all creatures. In virtue 
23 Rom 8:19; 21-22 
*Epiror’s NOTE: In general the word “cosmic” means the world of appearances, of ex- 
teriority; “meta-cosmic” means that which transcends the external world of appearances 
and is interior, spiritual; “trans-meta-cosmical” means that which transcends both; it is 


the Absolute, the Personal, the Other, Who is met by the creature in a confrontation 


rather than in an identification. 
24 Cf. Eph 1:10-14 and Col 1:20 for the principal texts dealing with the universe “re- 
capitulated” by Christ and with the redemption extended to the whole universe. 


25 De Ambiguis, PG, t. 91, col. 1308. 
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of its personal—and this means interpersonal—character, the uni- 
versal sanctification that has been offered elicits our free response. 
We have to ratify our vocation to participate in Christ’s recapitula- 
tion of the universe. If more Christians had accepted and realized 
this vocation seriously, and not only poetically and metaphorically 
as most of us do, perhaps more Orientals would understand that a 
person is not a part of the whole, but rather a being who contains the 
whole and still remains distinct from other persons. Our incorpora- 
tion into Christ makes us coextensive with the cosmos, and yet more 
autonomous. This is included in the fuller sense of the words of 
Christ: “The kingdom of heaven is within you.” We are personal 
universes called upon to commune with other personal universes; 
our meeting with another is a meeting of two images of God, of two 
“epiphanies” of Christ’s universal love. When Christian agape 
subsumes Buddhist maitri or Hindu bhakti, and when this love 
really wells up from within me as imago Dei and flows toward my 
neighbor as imago Dei, then this love, passing through God, crosses 
an interval which is not only intra-cosmic, not only meta-cosmic, but 
trans-meta-cosmic. Agape overcomes infinitely an infinite distance, 
for in Christ the infinite becomes an interpersonal space. In this 
transcendent space, I am as distinct from my neighbor as two incom- 
municable Einsteinian universes would be from each other; and yet 
as present to him as he is to himself, and therefore more present to 
him than I would be in the most intimate ontological fusion. “The 
communion of spirits can, in fact, only be reached through that which, 
for each of them, is most personal, most incommunicable; for one can 
only really commune by that which can in no way be communicated 
from the outside.”* Communion with and within the Totus Deus- 
Totus Homo restores “the solidarity of the intimate and the univer- 
sal.”*’ For this reason, the infinite interpersonal distance, which the 
East fears and seeks to abolish at all costs, is exalted and praised by 
the Christian since it represents for him the breathing space of in- 
finite love. 

To complete this study it would be necessary to apply the phe- 
nomenological epokhe to all the specific data of the eight principal 
living religions of the world. This, of course, cannot be done here. 


26 Henri de Lubac, S.J., Catholicisme (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1947), p. 301. 
27 [bid., p. 297. 
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To the extent that I have tried to apply it myself, this method of 
Comparative Religion has suggested the following considerations: 

The interreligious epokhe discloses three things. The first is that 
there exists a fundamental basis which is common to all the religions 
of mankind. This common basis is what we call the consciousness 
of the Sacred. By the Sacred I mean, following Rudolf Otto, the 
“Numinous,” that is, the fascinating yet awe-inspiring omnipresence 
of the Other, of the totally Other, the mysterium fascinans et tre- 
mendum, underlying all phenomena. When two members of different 
religions both conceive of the world as a “theophany” in the widest 
sense of the word, there exists a sacred interreligious space. No con- 
frontation is possible without a common basis, and if this confronta- 
tion is to be of a religious and not simply of a philosophical, sociolog- 
ical, psychological or political nature, the interreligious space must 
itself be religious in the most general acceptation of the term. In 
other words, it must be a sacred space. 

Now the interreligious epokhe shows, in the second place, that this 
awareness of the Sacred inherent in all religions, far from being 
their ultimate essence, as syncretists claim, merely constitutes their 
basis; and one must not confuse the basis with the essence. The more 
we multiply examples of the epokhe, such as those we have already 
given, the more we become conscious of the fact that religions differ 
from one another, not only by their external forms, but also by the 
inner elements which these forms express, that is, by their specific 
essential features which also determine their spiritual summit. Even 
from a strictly phenomenological point of view the difference between 
a yogi and a saint is more evident than the difference between 
an ordinary Hindu and a Christian. In other words, the awareness of 
the Sacred, which is inherent in every man, can be differentiated into 
as many specific modes as there are religions; every religion is 
unique in its kind. 

Turning now to the third feature disclosed by interreligious 
phenomenology, it must be said that some religions differ in degree 
only, others in nature. Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism 
and Shintoism, in spite of their specific features, differ ultimately 
from one another in degree only; but they form a group differing 
in nature from Judaism, Christianity and Islam. The first group 
form the Asiatic or Eastern religious hemisphere of the world, the sec- 
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ond group forms the monotheistic, predominantly Western hemi- 
sphere. 

Those in the Asiatic group have in common the following cosmogoni- 
cal perspective; for all of them, the world-process as such is not a 
progress or an ascension, but, on the contrary, an ontological deg- 
radation from divine metacosmical Reality to worldly cosmical 
unreality; it is deifugal in its descent toward fatal dissolution (pra- 
laya) and cyclical restitution. Becoming is a dream-like manifesta- 
tion of unfolding which is ultimately an illusion (the Taoist “Wheel 
of Things,” the Buddhist “Round of existence,” the Hindu “Days and 
Nights of Brahma” are all maya). Therefore, the corresponding 
Eastern spiritualities or approaches to God are all basically a way 
back to the primordial, precosmic state in which all beings coincide 
again with the metacosmical, undifferentiated Reality. They imply a 
movement backward to the Godhead as pretemporal source and trans- 
personal It. 

For Judaism, Christianity and Islam, on the contrary, God is not only 
the unmanifested side of the cosmos, but the Absolute in Person, and 
therefore not simply metacosmical, but transmetacosmical. The world 
process is not a necessary unfolding of divine possibilities, but a cre- 
ation, that is, the free and conscious act of an Absolute Person 
positing before Himself autonomous creatures with the vocation of 
progressing toward the Creator. Creation and becoming are emi- 
nently theocentric (the six days of Genesis). Therefore, the spiritual 
realization or way of God which predominates in the monotheistic 
hemisphere is basically a movement forward toward God who is the 
post-temporal goal and personal, self-revealed Thou. 

I consider these two spiritual dimensions as universal and as irre- 
ducible to a common denominator; I also maintain that, as possibili- 
ties, they exist in every human being. Both the Eastern or mythical 
movement backward and the monotheistic, personalistic movement 
forward are so deeply rooted in man that to ignore or repress one 
of them can produce a catastrophic, boomeranging effect, and even a 
kind of spiritual schizophrenia. The Eastern approach to God can 
be likened to a concentric retreat or withdrawal from ego and uni- 
verse, almost visible in the face of the Buddha; it demands a con- 
centration and recollection which neutralizes the centrifugal world 
process by reascending inversely to its principle; it induces an am- 
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plification and, at the same time, an interiorization of consciousness 
and of its objects, by assimilating the cosmical rhythm and reabsorb- 
ing it. The monotheistic approach, on the contrary, is graphically 
symbolized by the surrender of faith, by the virtues of hope and ado- 
ration expressed in the gestures of Jewish, Christian and Islamic 
prayer, by the injunction “he who abases himself will be exalted.” 
All of these imply a movement forward, not only in the social sphere 
with its eschatological outlook, but also on the part of the individual 
with his confident surrender. Since, in the Oriental perspective, the 
world, including men and angels, is but the manifested cosmical side 
or face of the Godhead, the Godhead itself can only be the other, 
non-manifested, metacosmical side of the cosmos; and thus it is only 
relatively transcendent. Therefore, this merely metacosmical God- 
head is already accessible through radical interiorization of our sub- 
jective and objective consciousness, based on the principle of analogy 
between the microcosm (man), the macrocosm (universe) and the 
metacosm (God). The ontological analogy implies an inner continu- 
ity and ultimately an identity between the human and the divine 
consciousness. Spiritual integration works out this analogy, actual- 
izes our virtual identity with God, divinizes us by an assimilation of 
the cosmic rhythms, and thus overcomes the bipolarity of the Sacred 
by neutralizing its tension and reabsorbing its duality in nonduality 
(advaita). Since the God of the Bible, on the contrary, is transmeta- 
cosmical, that is, separated from His creation by an absolute distance 
which only He can cross through grace, the bipolarity of the Sacred is 
not, in monotheism, overstepped and neutralized, but transformed 
into a new, trans-metacosmical I-Thou polarity. Here even the deepest 
interiority cannot be more than the starting point of an exodus. Its 
aim is not to abolish duality and distance through deifying identifica- 
tion, but to bring about an infinite and infinitely divinizing Encounter 
with God. He speaks to me and I must be and remain before Him. 
Only then is it possible to unify my whole diffused conciousness and 
to gather it into the spiritual density or “solidity” of an eternal per- 
son: Solidabor in te Deus meus, as St. Augustine says.” 

The goal of the Eastern movement backward is fusion in identity, 
inwardness in divine solitude (kaivalya = beata solitudo) ; the goal 


28 Quoted by De Lubac, op. cit., p. 287. The author adds: “Union differentiates, soli- 
darity solidifies.” 
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of the monotheistic forward movement is union in confrontation, reci- 
procal interiority in divine communion. The ideal of the first group 
of spiritualities may be summarized in Shankarachanya’s famous 
sentence: “The liberated sage contemplates everything (including 
God-as-Thou) as remaining within himself.” The loftiest ideal of the 
West is found in the Gospel promise: “He who loses his life (for God 
and in God) will find it.” The first movement remains in the line of the 
Sacred, that is, of the original transparency of the cosmos to the meta- 
cosmical Light, a Light which is not only experienced as enlightening 
but as consuming; the second transcends the Sacred by a new dimen- 
sion whichis holiness; it is a participation in the personal Life of the 
God whose Light is Life and raises the dead. “One must not seek the 
principle which is backward,” St. Maximus the Confessor tells us, 
almost as though he were giving his answer to the East, “but one must 
look towards the end which is forward in order to find in this end the 
principle that has been forgotten, that end which man was unable to 
perceive in the principle.” The Eastern movement backward is pure 
enstasis, ultimate interiorization; the monotheistic movement is ensta- 
sis culminating in ekstasis, in ultimate transcendence. 

It is clearly impossible to divide these two fundamental spiritual 
movements into the two geographical hemispheres of the world in any 
absolute way. It is a matter of predominance. Like any typology, it 
has its exceptions which prove the rule. 

In the East, two important exceptions to the rule of the backward 
movement stand out. Half the population of Japan adheres to what 
has been called “Buddhism of Faith,” a doctrine which is entirely 
based on surrender to the “grace” of the Buddha Amida, who prom- 
ises to save anyone who has invoked his name even once, even though 
that person be a criminal. Original Buddhism arose in the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ as a pure “asceticism of the void.” It was so firmly 
centered on the complete extinction of the awareness of outward phe- 
nomena that it has been considered by some to be a kind of Hindu 
Yoga transformed into a world religion. However, since the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, one branch of the Buddhism of the “Great 
Vehicle” (Mahayana), especially in the Far East, has gradually 
evolved more and more in the opposite direction toward confident 


29 Quaestiones ad Thalassium, 59, quoted by Louis Bouyer, Le tréne de la sagesse 
(Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1957), p. 93. 
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adoration of the divinized nature of the historical Buddha. It has 
shifted from its original backward movement to lay stress on the for- 
ward movement in which the soul is “rapt” in personal transcendence. 

This paradox in the history of religions which the emergence of 
the Buddha-Hindu religion represents is all the more striking be- 
cause it took place simultaneously with the spread of Christianity in 
the West. It is as though Divine Love, by becoming incarnate at the 
very frontiers of the two religious hemispheres, had mysteriously awak- 
ened in the depth of the Eastern soul to whom the Incarnation was 
historically unknown, a longing for the divine Thou, expressed in 
the form of the invocation of the Saving Name (nembutsu) ; a long- 
ing which had in fact been preceded in India by the development of 
the Way of Love (bhaki) about the time of Christ. 

The second exception is that of the school of the famous Hindu, 
Bhakta Ramanuja, who, in the twelfth century, after a spiritual 
crisis violently attacked the nondualism (ad-vaila) of Shri Shankara- 
charya, the unchallenged master of the most absolute intellectual in- 
teriorization. Such interiority, claimed Ramanuja, is solitary; it is 
isolating and isolated, and by identifying the Self of man (atma) 
with God (Brahma) in contemplation, it causes one actually to lose 
the very God with whom one seeks to coincide; for it abolishes the 
interval implied by love. Dissolving God, inasmuch as He is the 
Supreme Lord (/shvara) and transcendental end of our worship and 
love, it inhibits the movement forward which characterizes the bhak- 
tic schools of Ramanuja. 

These two exceptions reveal aspirations toward a monotheistic 
God in Eastern spirituality. They are like bridges thrown from the 
East to Western monotheism, bridges by which interiority seeks 
to culminate in the personal Absolute without ever succeeding in do- 
ing so entirely; for Eastern love (bhakti or maitri) always tends to- 
ward fusion. 

But there is also the opposite and complementary phenomenon of 
spiritual bridges which lead, for the most part unconsciously, from 
West to East. Within Western spirituality there have always been 
tendencies whose aim, however obscure, was to reintegrate the per- 
sonal transcendence of God into an interiority which was considered 
to be anterior to, and higher than, the so-called original scission of 
total reality into subject and object—an echo of the vedic dogma 
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of the identity of the Self (atma) and the suprapersonal Deity 
(Brahma). This is the “spiritual incognito” of Asia in the West of 
which I spoke at the beginning. It includes everything that the word 
“Gnosis” evokes in its heterodox meaning of self-realization: self- 
realization of God in us, and of ourselves in God, through pure 
knowledge or “awakening to divine consciousness.” It includes all 
those mystical theories of transpersonal coincidence or fusion with 
God which, especially through Plotinus and neo-Platonism,” have 
influenced monotheistic mystical theology, even the most authentic, 
for more than two thousand years. It is the “vision of God through 
the vision of oneself” proclaimed by Evagrus Ponticus, that clande- 
stine teacher of Hesychasm, the mysticism of the Eastern Church. 
It is also the “God is the same One as I am” or the “empty Deity 
beyond God” of Meister Eckhart; it is the “I am He” of neo-Platoniz- 
ing Moslem Sufism, the “exiled divine spark” of the gnostic Cabbala 
of Judaism. Then, closer to our own day, drawing their inspiration 
from Jacob Boehme’s “divine groundlessness” ( géttlicher Un-grund), 
there is Fichte who reduces all reality to the “I”’ and its self-asser- 
tion; Schelling who reduces it to the pure identity of subject and 
predicate; and Hegel who reduces it to the identity of subject and 
substance, of the inner and the outer. Finally, in the twentieth cen- 
tury, there is the “transcendental Ego” of Husserl’s second period, 
Jung’s “indivination” process, René Guénon’s realization of the Infi- 
nite through knowledge, and also, perhaps, R. Bultmann’s disobjec- 
tivation of the Christian Kerygma. 

All these trends have inherited from Gnosticism, and through Gnos- 
ticism from Asian spirituality, their tendency to depersonalize “the 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,” and therefore to de-Christianize 
Christ by reducing Him to a sublime symbol, the symbol of our own 
divine essence, deiform and “saved.” Their tendency, in a word, is 
to make transcendence evaporate into pure interiority. But, as we 
have seen, pure interiority inevitably ends by absorbing and muti- 
lating God’s personal transcendence. 

Transcendence, on the contrary, far from compromising interi- 


80 See the famous passage in the Enneads, IV, viii, 1: “Often, I awaken to myself es- 
caping from my body; unaware of everything else, in the depth of my being, I see a 
beauty as wonderous as can be .. . I am united to (am in coincidence with) the divine 
being.” 
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ority, deepens and perfects it because it founds it. This synthesis of 
man’s two spiritual poles is in theory only fully possible and has in 
fact only been achieved within a strictly Christian spirituality. Russo- 
Byzantine Hesychasm is a particularly striking example of this syn- 
thesis. In it the Eastern dimension can be seen more clearly than in 
other Christian mystical theologies. The first phase of the Hesychast 
method of invocation, the Jesus Prayer, consists in calling down and 
introducing into the “place of the heart” (the ontological source of 
being) the Name of Jesus, by a technique of concentration similar 
to Hindu yoga. However, in the second phase, this backward move- 
ment does not end in “divinizing fusion” as in India, but is, as it 
were, interrupted and converted into a forward movement of humble 
love and self-abandonment to the freely given Grace of the Redeemer. 
It becomes an ek-stasis toward God’s Thou in Christ, springing up 
from the most intimate and metacosmical core of the whole being. 

Hesychasm, however, is but one example of the characteristic fea- 
ture of every truly Christian mysticism and spirituality; for Chris- 
tian spirituality means precisely that perfect synthesis in which ex- 
treme interiority, by the very confrontation with the absolute divine 
Thou, is deepened and transcended by grace. This transcendence is 
a re-creation, for He who creates me out of nothing will re-create me 
ex nihilo, provided that I do reach the point of my depth where I can 
do nothing by myself but everything through God. St. Augustine 
gave to this unique synthesis the classic formulation: Tu autem eras 
interior intimo meo et superior summo meo (Conf., Ul, 6, 11). 
“Thou (the incarnate personal God) wast even more inward than my 
innermost self, and higher than the uppermost summit of my being.” 
This is the summary and rule of all authentic Christian mysticism. 
Withdrawn into the furthest, darkest reaches of his soul, Augustine 
found something which was godlike without being God, something 
which was himself and more than himself: the imago Dei." 

But why, an Oriental would doubtless ask, is this synthesis only 
possible in and through Christ? In order to answer this question, we 
have to recall first that a minimum of interiority and transcendence, 
of enstasis and ek-stasis, belong to the definition of the human person 


31 Cf. Enarr. in Ps., 41, 8: “God cannot be seen but by the soul, yet not in the way 
the soul can be seen”; and Hugues de St. Victor: “. . . ab imo ad sursum excedentes, 
per nosmetipsos transire debemus.” 
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as such. A being wholly introverted or totally extraverted would not 
be an integral person; since a person consists precisely in the junc- 
tion of a “within” and a “without,” more exactly, in the free “going 
out of himself” of a subject capable of “remaining within himself.” 
And the deeper the inwardness from which this self-transcendence 
springs, the more this double movement becomes personal and spir- 
itual. Now, on the other hand, interiority and transcendence form 
the respective religious poles of an antinomy; and an antinomy, as 
we have seen, is a paradox which can only be solved in God. Conse- 
quently, in order that this antinomy may be fully resolved, it is fitting 
that there be a God who is truly man, and a man who is truly God. 
This means, in other words, that Christ, the only Person ever to claim 
to be True God-True man, is of all persons the only total one; for 
within Him alone, absolute interiority and absolute transcendence 
converge absolutely: the absolute interiority of the Holy Spirit “who 
is more inward in us than ourselves,” and who alone “sounds the 
depths of God,” and the absolute transcendence, the beginningless 
Abyss, of the unbegotten Father. For this reason, which has nothing 
to do with religious exclusivism, it is not possible to synthesize the 
ultimate interreligious antinomy except in and through the Hypos- 
static Union. For this reason, too, outside Christianity, man wavers 
between an individual afterlife, where beings remain distinct, and 
an interiorization which absorbs them into “the One.”* Christianity 
is therefore the only religion capable of including the genuine con- 
cerns of other religions without excluding anything authentically 
spiritual. 

Thus, outside Christianity, one only finds either interiority with- 
out absolute transcendence or transcendence without real interiority. 
The Eastern interiority, lacking ultimate transcendence, easily de- 
generates into idolatry of the Self in a solitary depth which deper- 
sonalizes through isolation and fusion; the transcendence without in- 
teriority of the de-Christianized West degenerates into idolatry of 
the world of mankind or of the State, which once again depersonal- 
izes by dispersion and “thing-ification.” We have, on the one hand, 
Eastern Monophysite supernaturalism and, on the other, Western 
Nestorian materialism; on the one side, Gnostic and Luciferian An- 


32 De Lubac, op. cit., p. 297. 
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gelism and, on the other, atheistic and Promethean Humanism. These 
are the Eastern Charybdis and the Western Scylla. The human scales 
inevitably oscillate between two deifugal extremes, and this will con- 
tinue to be the case as long as these scales are not centered in Christ, 
suspended on the axis of the Cross which is planted, both spiritually 
and geographically, at the point where East and West converge and 
diverge. The extremes cannot be dissociated; they interfuse in the 
modern East which has fallen prey to materialistic and collectivistic 
ideologies of Western origin, as well as in the modern West, exposed 
to the irruption from the East of antipersonalistic Gnosis. Moreover, 
the result of both interfusions is the same fascination with a Pseudo- 
Totality which mutilates the person and threatens to split its incom- 
municable core. Only in the light of the Incarnation and of ecclesial 
communion is “the Whole the pole, and not the antipode, of the per- 
son.””** 

One may object that our interreligious phenomenology is necessar- 
ily partial because it is based on a Christian viewpoint. In answer to 
this, we would first of all like to recall an important principle: an 
interreligious phenomenology must inevitably be based on a specific 
religion; otherwise it would work without its primary datum which is 
authentic religious experience. It would have nothing to put in paren- 
thesis, and once the parenthesis was reopened, it would only discover 
the philosophical, sociological or psychological concomitants or resi- 
dues of the religions it sought to understand. But, one may argue, 
an interreligious phenomenology can then also be based on a non- 
Christian religion. This is no doubt true in tieory, but we must op- 
pose to it the simple fact that no Oriental has ever sought to practice 
the interreligious epokhe in relation to monotheism and, what is 
more, no Oriental has ever sought to understand the essence of Chris- 
tianity from within nor succeeded in including it in his religion with- 
out mutilating it. Oriental philosophers and mystics either ignore Chris- 
tianity or, should they happen upon it, they automatically consider it 
from the syncretist and concordist viewpoint, thus assimilating it ex- 
ternally into an aspect of their own religion. They will then consider 
Christ as a theophany of Vishnu, or the Trinity as the three modes 
of the impersonal Principle. Sometimes this syncretism is of a relig- 


83 [bid., p. 287. 
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ious nature, as in the case of the missionaries of the order of Rama- 
krishna; at other times it is of a philosophical nature, as with Radha- 
krishnan, the Vice-President of the Indian Union. 

A completely different trend will be found in Western works de- 
voted to Eastern religions. Many of them bring out from within the 
specific spiritual essence of the Oriental tradition which they care- 
fully analyze, after having suspended their own point of view (with- 
out, however, abandoning it) in order to experience from within the 
spiritual aspirations of their Oriental brothers. One thinks of Rudolf 
Otto, Olivier Lacombe and Mircea Eliade for India; of Richard Wil- 
helm and Léon Wieger, S.J., for China; of de la Vallée Poussin and 
Taymans d’Eypernon, S.J., for Buddhism; of Louis Massignon and 
Reynolds Nicholson for Islam. These, among a host of others, are 
sufficient to show by contrast that only by a Christian intellectual 
structure, that is, by a structure capable of conceiving together two 
poles which seem to be rationally incompatible, can antinomic creeds 
be objectively situated. This condition is essential to Phenomenology 
and consequently to interreligious dialogue; in other words, without 
it we cannot extend the catholicity of the Fathers to a modern con- 
text. 

This extension is a stage in the life of the Church, a life which 
for two thousand years has been that of a universality growing by 
periodic leaps, of a catholicity extending its limits, then stopping and 
fixing them, and then again expanding its realm. The horizon of this 
ecclesial universality is today for the first time planetary, not in 
quantitative extension—for Christians form only one third and Cath- 
olics one sixth of the religious population of the world—but plane- 
tary in qualitative comprehension, a comprehension which is co-ex- 
tensive with the presence of Christ within every religious conscious- 
ness in both the East and West. And it is this presence which un- 
veils and frees from its parenthesis the natural Christian essence 
which lies deep down within every man created according to God’s 
image. 

We had to wait until the twentieth century to hear a Pope expressly 
declare that “the Church does not identify herself with any culture, 
for her essence forbids it.” But St. Paul had already begun the strug- 
gle to free the beginnings of the Church from the framework of a 
Jewish community, declaring that Christ is “neither Greek nor 
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Jew.” The Greek and Latin Fathers, in turn, broke down the im- 
perial framework of the Church, and the ecclesial circle was ex- 
tended to barbarian peoples. St. Francis, the father of the missions, 
was the first to de-Westernize concretely the Mystical Body of Christ. 
The Church, first contracted by the two schisms, finally emerged from 
them more universal than it had ever been. A tortuous but never- 
theless continuous line, beginning with Fathers de Nobili and Ricci 
in the seventeenth century, one of whom was a Brahman among 
Brahmans, and the other a Mandarin among Mandarins, can be 
traced right down to the Benedictine monk, Monchanin, who lived as 
a Sannyasi among Sannyasis in Southern India. Here, in Christo, 
and therefore “at home,” he died in 1957, “a witness of India before 
God” and a witness “of God and of His Church before India.”™ 


84S. Abhishiktesvarananda, “Le Pére Monchanin,” La vie spirituelle, 98, 435 (Jan., 
1958), p. 95. 





In spite of Communism, chaos, and 
partition the Republic of Viet-Nam 
has achieved political stability and 
won a significant place among the 
nations of Asia. 


VIET- NAM SINCE GENEVA 


FRANCIS J. CORLEY 


On Juty 21, 1954, THe Geneva Conference agreements brought an 
end to the bitter fighting that had torn French Indo-China for seven 
and a half years. At the same time, it practically terminated the 
French colonial regime, begun just a century earlier, because the 
three constitutive Indochinese states of Cambodia, Laos, and Viet- 
Nam won almost complete independence. Viet-Nam, however, re- 
mained cleft into two zones, each administered by a separate govern- 
ment. The Conference did not look upon these governments as more 
than transitional, stipulating that the country should be unified by 
elections to be held two years later.” 

This was not the first time that the area called Viet-Nam had been 
a sovereign state. Prior to the French conquest (1865-85), it had 
existed for almost a thousand years as an independent empire having 


THe AUTHOR wishes gratefully to acknowledge the assistance of the Ford Foundation 
which made possible with a grant through the Institute of International Education a tour 
of many countries of Far Asia, including Viet-Nam, as well as the courtesy of French, 
Vietnamese, and United States officials in this country and in Viet-Nam. The present 
article examines progress in political stzbilization in Viet-Nam; an article on economic 
developments appeared in a recent issue of the Review of Social Economy. 

1 Text of the Geneva Conference agreements and declarations in New York Times, July 
24, 1954, and in Report on Indochina (Washington: Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 83rd Congress, 2d Session, 1954) pp. 16-41. The government of the southern zone 
was not a party to the statement calling for elections in 1956 and protested this agree- 
ment, as well as the partition of the country. Bernard B. Fall, “The Cease-Fire in Indo- 
china,” Far Eastern Survey, 23 (1954) 135-39; 152-55. 
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closer or looser ties the while with China. Prior to that period it had 
been, during the whole of its historical life, a part of China.” 

At the beginning of history the territory of present-day Viet-Nam, 
which occupies a narrow coastal strip directly south of China, was 
not a unified political unit. The northern portion, including the Red 
river delta with its mountainous hinterland and part of the narrow 
coastal plain to the south, comprised two provincial units of the Han 
Chinese empire. The area south of these provinces was divided be- 
tween two Hinduized kingdoms, the Khmer Empire, with its center in 
present-day Cambodia, and the Kingdom of Champa. At an even 
earlier date this southern region seems to have been part of a great 
Hinduized state known to the Chinese as Fu-nan,* which gave way in 
time to the two successor states already mentioned. Champa occupied 
much of the coastal plain south of the Chinese provinces; the Khmer 
Empire held the vast alluvial plain formed by the delta of the 
Mekong river.* 

French colonial activity in the area came partly as a move to 
protect French nationals, chiefly missioners,’ and partly as a step 
in European expansion, carried on sometimes in conjunction with 
Great Britain and sometimes as a rival.° After several false starts, a 
permanent establishment was undertaken, following the military ex- 
pedition of 1860, and France began a program of conquest: half of 
Cochinchina in 1862, most of Cambodia (1863), the rest of Cochin- 


2 Charles Gosselin, L’Empire d Annam (Paris: Perrin, 1904, 560 p.). Brief histories 
of the two periods are available in André Masson, Histoire de [Indochine (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1950, 128 p.) and D. G. E. Hall, A History of South-East Asia 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1955, 807 p.). Since this article was written, Joseph 
Buttinger, The Smaller Dragon: A Political History of Vietnam (New York: Praeger, 
1958, 535 p.) appeared. It is a good introduction to the history of Viet-Nam, but since 
it terminates the account at 1900, it has been of little use in revising this paper. Mr. 
Buttinger announces in the Foreword that he is at work on a second volume that will 
bring his history up to the present. 

3 Georges Coedés, Les Etats Hindouisés d’Indochine et d’Indonesie (Paris: Boccard, 
1948, 466 p.). 

* Coedés, op cit.; Georges Maspéro, Le Royaume de Champa (Paris: Van Ocst, 1928, 
278 p.). 

5 Henri Chappoulie, Aux Origines d'une Eglise (Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1943 and 1947, 
2 vols.). Deals with seventeenth-century missions only. 

6 John F. Cady, The Roots of French Imperialism in Eastern Asia (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1954, xii, 322 p.). The author has not seen Georges Taboulet, 
La Geste Francaise en Indochine (Paris, 1955 and 1956, 2 vols.) which contains important 
documentary material on the beginnings of French colonialism in Indo-China. See But- 
tinger, op. cit., pp. 476-77. 
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china (1867), Annam (1883), Tonkin (1885), Laos (1893), and 
the Thai provinces of Cambodia (1907), which gave the Métropole 
a rich and strategically important colonial outpost at the crossroads 
of Asian civilizations and of modern commerce. 

But Vietnamese national sentiment, which had never fully ac- 
cepted Chinese domination a millennium earlier, was no more willing 
to accept a European overlord in modern times. More than one Empe- 
ror died in exile because he would not supinely follow French poli- 
tical tutelage. The people of Tonkin not only fought to exhaustion 
against the invaders but killed thousands of their Christian fellow 
countrymen in protest against conquest. Pacification did not bring 
an end to resistance because Japan’s stunning defeat of Russia in 
1905 stirred nationalist aspirations in every part of south and east- 
ern Asia. Prince Cuong De became “the pioneer leader of the revo- 
lution for the liberation of our people,” as President Ngo Dinh Diem 
called him. Later the Communist leader, Nguyen Ai Quoc, who took 
the name Ho Chi Minh, was to become the symbol of this national 
spirit of resistance to colonial domination. 

Prior to the beginning of World War II, French administration 
in Indo-China consisted of six political units: the colony of Cochin- 
china in the south of Viet-Nam, four protectorates, the Kingdoms of 
Laos and Cambodia, the Annamite Empire, and Tonkin, and finally 
the territory of Kwangchowan at the northwestern end of the Luichow 
Peninsula in south China. During the Sino-Japanese war, Haiphong, 
the port of Tonkin, had become an increasingly important line of 
supply communication with Chungking as the Chinese coast fell to 
the Japanese army. Diplomatic pressure upon France to discontinue 
shipments to China was reinforced by steady encroachment on Indo- 
China, culminating in the seizure of the Chinese island, Hainan, 
flanking Haiphong, and the unoccupied Spratly Islands, which flanked 
Saigon. Finally, on September 15, 1940, the Japanese issued an 
ultimatum demanding what amounted to occupation of the area. Un- 
supported by outside aid and faced with overwhelming force, the 
Governor-General, Vice-Admiral Jean Decoux, capitulated on Sep- 
tember 22." Until March, 1945 (when the Japanese interned the 


™ The best readily available account of this period is Andrew Roth, “French Indo- 
China in Transition, 1938-41,” in Roger Levy, French Interests and Policies in the Far 
East (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1941), pp. 117-97. 
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French authorities), although French officials continued to administer 
the area they were practically subject to Japanese occupation.” 
When the war’s outcome was inescapable, Japanese authorities 
interned French officials and set up an independent Free Annam, 
headed by Emperor Bao Dai. But this government was destined to 
be short-lived. The Yalta conference had decided that, since the 
French were in no position to receive the Japanese surrender in Indo- 
China, this should be done by Chinese forces north of the sixteenth 
parallel and by the British south of that line. As quickly as possible 
control of the south was relinquished to French authorities (although 
guerrilla forces remaining from the time of Japanese occupation held 
most of the countryside). In the north, however, French entry was de- 
layed by the Chinese until another government could get under way.” 
Bao Dai abdicated in a document which transferred authority to a 
Democratic Republican government, of which he became a counsellor. 
On September 2, 1945, the new government, headed by Ho Chi Minh, 
brought itself into existence. Reluctantly the French recognized this 
state on March 6, 1946, as “a Free State . . . . forming part of the 
Indochinese Federation and the French Union.”*® Throughout the 
summer France tried at Fontainebleau and at Dalat in Viet-Nam to 
advance its plan for a French union, but hostilities broke out in 
Hanoi on December 19, 1946, and continued uninterruptedly until 
the cease-fire agreement reached at Geneva, July 21, 1954. 
Throughout the almost eight years of fighting the French were 
compelled by heavy costs in men and money to withdraw into a po- 
sition little short of siege, closing all outlying military posts in the 
north, holding the larger cities and a few important roads, relying 


8 For events subsequent to the beginning of World War II, the fullest record is Philippe 
Devillers, Histoire du Viét-Nam, 1940-52 (Paris: Ed. Seuil, 1952, 479 p.); Paul Mus, 
Viét-Nam: Sociologie une Guerre (Paris: Senil, 1952, 373 p.) covers the period fol- 
lowing the end of World War II. On events and policies during the period of Japanese 
control, see Admiral Decoux, A la Barre de Indochine, 1940-45 (Paris: Plon, 1949, 
507 p.) and Général Sabattier, Le Destin de [’Indochine, 1941-51 (Paris: Plon, 1952, 
466 p.). 

® Devillers, op. cit., pp. 191-204. Devillers and Sabattier, op. cit., yp. 335-38, attribute 
the speedy installation of the Viet-Minh government in Hanoi to the assistance of the 
U. S. OSS. The latter quotes a report of Pierre-Maurice Dessinges in Le Monde, April 
13, 1947, on the subject. 

10 Harold R. Isaacs, ed., New Cycle in Asia (New York: Macmillan, 1947), p. 169. 
This work also contains the text of Bao Dai’s abdication, the declaration of independence, 
and the Vietnamese statement of January 6, 1947, on the Franco-Viet-Minh conflict. 
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for other communications upon heavily guarded convoys and air 
transport. Several grudging attempts were made on both sides to 
resolve the conflict, but poor timing or intransigence aborted all ef- 
forts. Finally, the French attempted in 1948 to set up a rival regime 
in the hope that it might woo anti-Communist Vietnamese from the 
Communist cause. This was first a provisional government, headed by 
Nguyen Van Xuan. Later, in March, 1949, Bao Dai agreed to resume 
his position as Emperor, and on December 30 he returned to the 
country to take office. 

Although this effort to weaken Ho’s following was a failure, the 
government continued in existence, with various prime ministers, 
until the collapse of French military and political effort after Dien 
Bien Phu, May 6, 1954. In fact, when Mr. Ngo Dinh Diem was ap- 
pointed prime minister on June 16, 1954, he was the seventh or eighth 
head of this thoroughly discredited regime. 

Prime minister Ngo” was a national leader of known ability and 
integrity. Descendant of a mandarin family, he inherited the adminis- 
trative skill of his father who had been a minister and adviser to 
Emperor Thanh Thai. He had attracted attention as a young man in 
the civil administration, had served as a provincial governor and 
headed a special commission investigating corruption in civil admin- 
istration before being appointed Minister of the Interior in 1933. He 
held this office only two months because he quickly recognized that 
his plans for autonomy in administering domestic affairs and for a 
thorough modernization of the bureaucracy were firmly resisted. 

When the Viet Minh set up its Democratic Republic in September, 
1945, Mr. Ngo was sent north from Saigon as the representative of the 
Revolutionary movement in the south. For six months, however, he 
was held in what amounted to arrest by the Communist leaders (his 
eldest brother, Ngo Dinh Khoi, was slain by the Viet Minh at this 
time). During this period of confinement, Ho Chi Minh is reported 
to have twice offered Mr. Ngo the post of Minister of the Interior in 
his government. Ngo was released early in 1946 and spent some time 


11 Contrary to Chinese custom, the Vietnamese ordinarily refer to an individual by his 
personal name, so that Mr. Ngo Dinh Diem would be Mr. Diem. However, the Embassy 
of Viet-Nam in the United States has adopted the practice of referring to the president 
and his government by his family name. This practice I follow, but only in connection 
with the president and his government. 
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in the south and in Hong Kong, associated with other nationalist lead- 
ers. Late in 1947 and through early 1948 he was active in the dis- 
cussions seeking a new arrangement to restore Emperor Bao Dai, but 
he declined to head the provisional government that was set up under 
the Emperor on May 27, 1948.** This was the governmental formula, 
headed for six months in late 1949 by Bao Dai himself and by four 
other premiers, including the Emperor’s cousin, Prince Buu Loc, 
which Ngo Dinh Diem finally inherited on June 16, 1954. 

Meantime, vast changes had taken place in the situation. French 
will to continue the “nasty war” against the Communist-dominated 
Viet Minh had been completely crushed by the humiliating defeat 
at Dien Bien Phu; the country was in chaos, with vast areas in every 
section of the land held by Viet Minh guerrillas and large portions 
of the south under the control of troops owing allegiance to two re- 
ligious sects, the Hoa Hao and the Cao Dai. Counterbalancing these 
heavy handicaps, however, was the fact that French authorities in- 
itialed two agreements granting the Bao Dai government genuine 
political independence for the first time. With independence, the 
golden word, “Doc Lap,” a legal reality, Ngo Dinh Diem returned 
to his country and organized a government on July 5, 1954. 

But the future of Viet-Nam was still to be worked out in Geneva, 
where the Armistice Conference convened on May 8, 1954, with the 
U. S., France, Britain, the U. S. S. R., Communist China, North and 
South Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia in attendance.” The results of 
the Conference were disappointing to the non-Communist participants, 
especially the U.S. and South Viet-Nam, but they were possibly the 
best that could be obtained, considering the weak bargaining position 
of the French and the divisions within their ranks. Viet-Nam was 
administratively partitioned at the seventeenth parallel of latitude,” 


12 The agreement between the French High Commissioner, M. Emile Bollaert, and Gen. 
Nguyen Van Xuan was signed “in the presence of His Majesty Bao Dai” in the Bay of 
Along, Viet-Nam, on June 6, 1948. Philippe Devillers, “Vietnamese Nationalism and 
French Policies,” in William L. Holland, ed., Asian Nationalism and the West (New 
York: Macmillan, 1953), p. 230. 

18 Miriam S. Farley, U. S. Relations with Southeast Asia (New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1955), pp. 12-31. The U. S. Secretary of State withdrew from the Con- 
ference midway through its session, but Gen. Walter Bedell Smith remained in Geneva 
from July 17 to the end of the meetings. 

14The Communists are reported to have demanded the thirteenth parallel and the 
French the eighteenth parallel as the armistice line. It is noteworthy that the sixteenth 
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although the division was thought of as temporary and to be termi- 
nated with the inter-zonal elections of July, 1956. The cease-fire was 
set for dates ranging from July 27 to August 11, varying with the 
difficulty of transmitting orders to the lowest echelons. Exchange of 
prisoners and internees was to be completed within a month, military 
evacuation to be finished within 300 days. Civilians were declared free 
to remove to either zone and were to be “permitted and helped to do 
so” by authorities in both zones. 

The circumstances under which the Diem government began its 
work were difficult, despite the assured prospect of complete inde- 
pendence. Civil administration had almost completely broken down 
following the catastrophe at Dien Bien Phu. French interests began 
a hasty economic retreat from the country. Large areas of the country- 
side were in the hands of Viet Minh, Hoa Hao, or Cao Dai guerrillas. 
As early as August 5 the flood of refugees began to pour into the 
south, shortly reaching the rate of more than 180,000 a month. More 
important still, most of the normal functions of an autonomous state 
had not yet been released by the French, and important minority ele- 
ments of the population opposed and carried on intrigue against the 
new government. 

Economically, the two halves of Viet-Nam were seriously hurt by 
partition. Most of the mineral resources of the country, coal, iron, and 
bauxite (as well as the production of cement), is concentrated in 
the north, where also industrial development had been more ad- 
vanced. The south, on the other hand, was traditionally a region with 
agricultural surpluses which were able to feed the overpopulated 
north. The separation of these two regions into independent and hos- 
tile political units injured both. 

The problem of organizing an acceptable government in the south 
was compounded by the facts that the discredited Emperor Bao Dai 
was still the nominal chief of state and that several political groups 
had undermined their political usefulness by subservience to French 
interests during earlier regimes between 1948 and 1954. Francophiles 
were not only of dubious political loyalty to Vietnamese interests at 


parallel had been the dividing line between Chinese and British areas for receiving the 
Japanese surrender following World War II. Extending the armistice line northward one 
degree from this point saved the excellent port of Tourane, the old Imperial capital, Hué, 
and the only direct route between Laos and South Viet-Nam from Communist control. 
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a time when the French were in full retreat but they were unlikely to 
win the support of the Vietnamese people who were aware of their 
divided loyalties. Consequently the number of qualified and secure 
candidates for administrative positions was limited. 

It must also be remembered that the administrative resources of 
Viet-Nam had been further depleted by the establishment of a rival 
regime in the north. Any country embarking on the responsibilities 
involved in independence is faced with the difficult task of finding 
qualified leaders to accept administrative responsibilities.‘* When it 
must produce two complete complements of governmental positions 
and when both halves of the country are internally divided over 
ideological convictions—as was the case in Communist North Viet- 
Nam and the anti-Communist south—the difficulties are almost in- 
superable. 

The difficulties of South Viet-Nam, as we shall see in a moment, 
were further increased by the early influx of more than 850,000 
refugees from the north. How great a problem this constituted can 
be estimated from a comparison. In August, 1950, the Communist 
regime of Bulgaria announced that it was deporting to Turkey 
250,000 persons of Turkish descent who had been living in Bulgaria. 
On three occasions during the ensuing months the Republic of Turkey 
was compelled to close its frontiers with Bulgaria because it was un- 
able to cope with the problems of supply and transport raised by the 
influx of refugees who totaled only 250,000. Yet in Viet-Nam a new 
government which inherited a situation of economic and political 
chaos, in a period of ten months received a flood of refugees arnount- 
ing to more than three times the number that had broken down the 
facilities of Turkey. It is true that differences of climate greatly re- 
duced the problem of clothing and shelter for the Vietnamese, and 
that the refugees from north Viet-Nam proved themselves extra- 
ordinarily resourceful in providing for their own organization and 
needs. Nevertheless the magnitude of this achievement is a tribute to 
the ability of Viet-Nam’s present government.” 


15 The comparable problem that confronted the Union of Burma after the assassination 
of the nationalist leader Gen. Aung San and six of his cabinet colleagues by gunmen 
in the pay of the demagogue U Saw on July 19, 1947, just prior to independence seriously 
crippled subsequent Burmese administrators. See Maung Maung Pye, Burma in the 
Crucible (Rangoon, 1952), p. 128. 

16 This statement is not intended to belittle the great importance of French and Amer- 
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In the work of building a stable nation three major problems con- 
fronted the Ngo government: (1) receiving the refugees and inte- 
grating them into the population of south Viet-Nam, (2) consolidat- 
ing its position as an autonomous state, (3) ultimate reunion of the 
two zones into a unified nation. Each of these problems will be 
briefly reviewed in the remainder of this article. 


l. Tae Rerucee ProspLem 


At the time of the Geneva Convention, July 21, 1954, which ter- 
minated hostilities in Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia, there were in 
the northern zone of Viet-Nam more than a million Catholics in a 
total population in excess of 12,000,000." 


ican aid in the removal and support of the refugees during and subsequent to the period 
of evacuation. 
17 Les Réfugiés du Nord-Vietnam (Saigon: Comité d’Aide 4 la Réimplantation des 
Réfugiés, 1955), p. [18]. 
The total population of the country and the Catholics were distributed as follows: 
Vicariate L Catholics* 
3,500 
67,500 
135,000 
68,000 
190,000 
106,864 
209,000 
99,904 
45,300 
188,000 


78,503 


29,528 
78,150 
154,000 
50,185 
90,000 


1,593,934 

* These figures differ somewhat from those printed in the author's “Tragedy in Indo 
China,” Social Order, 4 (September, 1954), 312. The latter include totals for the vicariate 
of Phnom Fenh, the capital of Cambodia, which administered part of South Viet-Nam. 
The vicariate of Can-Tho was created in late 1955 to remove the Catholics in the Trans- 
Bassac area of extreme south Viet-Nam from the anomalous position of religious subjec- 
tion to a prelate in a foreign country. The date of this action was September 20, 1955. 
The vicariate of Hué lies across the partition line at the Ben Hai river (17° north lati- 
tude); most of the population, however, lives in the southern zone. Late in 1956 the 
vicariate of Nha-Trang was cut off from the vicariate of Qui-Nhon and has been entrusted 
to the Most Rev. Peter Pham Ngoc Chi, vicar apostolic of Bui Chu. 
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Refugees had begun moving into Haiphong, the port of refugee 
embarkation, even before the termination of the Geneva Conference. 
The provinces within the branches of the Red river delta were evacu- 
ated by French forces on July 2, 1954,"* and refugees, especially 
Catholics, fled north from the vicariates of Phat-Diem and Bui-Chu 
into Thai Binh and Haiphong. (Since the refugee movement from 
these areas began before formal agreements had been concluded 
concerning movement of peoples and consequently concerning the 
disposition of Catholic pastors, it is not surprising that the proportion 
of refugee Catholic priests from the two vicariates of Bui-Chu and 
Phat-Diem should be larger than from the other eight vicariates of 
the north.) When the agreement was signed, French forces held only 
a cordon surrounding the cities of Hanoi, Haiduong, and Haiphong, 
with the connecting rail line. Within this area evacuation to the south 
was relatively easy. Beyond this small enclave, however, it was dif- 
ficult to carry news of the evacuation agreement and to move toward 
Hanoi because the Viet-Minh forces used every means to obstruct the 
movement of refugees. 

While civil lines of communication were effectively blocked, ec- 
clesiastical organization made it possible to get word to Catholic 
villages, and close parochial organization rendered easier the group 
movement of refugees. Non-Christians, lacking both channels of 
communication and local organization—and possibly less well in- 
formed about the Communist ideology of the Viet-Minh—found it 
far more difficult to escape from the north. 

Two other considerations probably influenced the character of the 
refugee body that made its way to Haiphong. Within the Red river 
delta, the bishops of Bui-Chu and Phat-Diem had maintained small 
military forces to preserve security. Residents in these areas, con- 
sequently, were protected during their march to Haiphong, despite 
French military evacuation of the area. Secondly, while the residents 
of Bui-Chu and Phat-Diem had a relatively secure route across the 
delta (except for the prodigious difficulties of crossing the numerous 
watercourses of the delta complex), and those in northern Hué and 
Vinh provinces could make their way south to safety across the sev- 


18 For a study of the peoples from whom most of the refugees came, see Pierre Gourou, 
The Peasants of the Tonkin Delta: a Study in Human Geography (New Haven, Conn.: 
Human Relations Area Files, 1955, 2 vols.). 
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enteenth parallel, residents in the hinterland to the north and west 
of the French armistice enclave were confronted by the Viet-Minh 
cordon that was quickly drawn about the evacuation area. Their 
group movement was further obstructed by the impossible system of 
travel permits imposed by Communist authorities. 

By the final date for evacuation, May 18, 1955, more than 860,000 
persons had made their way to the south,” and thousands more had 
been prevented from leaving the north. On January 23, 1955, Prime 
Minister Ngo in a message to the free world” called attention to the 
notorious case of Ba-Lang in Thanh-Hoa province, which lies between 
Phat-Diem and Vinh and consequently remote from both the north- 
ern and southern escape points. At Ba-Lang more than 8,000 refugees 
were forcefully prevented from leaving, and a number were killed 
or imprisoned. No complete data are available on the entire number 
of persons who were prevented by difficulty of travel or by Viet-Minh 
obstruction from escaping to the south. The statement of Ellen J. 
Hammer that the exodus “would have been multiplied several-fold 
had the refugees been permitted to leave freely,”” seems exagger- 
ated. Dr. Thomas E. Dooley, Jr.,” attributes the estimate of 250,000 
additional persons who failed to escape to the Vietnamese national 
government in the south, but I have not been able to authenticate this 
figure in official publications. 

Transport facilities by air and sea were provided by both France 
and the United States, who received the refugees from embarkation 
points in Hanoi, Haiphong, and other points along the coast where re- 
fugees gathered. Almost 90 per cent of these were disembarked at 
Saigon, where they were processed through reception centers, sup- 
plied with minimal] provisions for their immediate need, and moved 
as quickly as possible to temporary or permanent resettlement areas 
in the provinces near the capital. By mid-September, 1954, almost 
250,000 Vietnamese had been moved, and the resettlement machin- 
ery (which had been organized to handle an anticipated 250,000 


18 So cac Lang Dinh-cu [List of Refugee Villages] (Saigon: Comité d’Aide 4 la Réim- 
plantation des Réfugiés, 1955), p. 13. 

20 Ngo-Dinh-Diem, La Voie de la Juste Cause (Saigon: Présidence de la République de 
Viet-Nam, 1956), pp. 46-48. 

21 The Struggle for Indochina Continues: Geneva to Bandung (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1955), p. 21. 

22 Deliver Us From Evil (New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1956), p. 185. 
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persons, including military personnel and their families during the 
entire evacuation period) was hopelessly behind its hastily revised 
schedules. New arrivals reached the evacuation points at the rate of 
four to six thousand daily. As a result, suffering and disorder were 
extremely great both in the north and in Saigon, where not only pub- 
lic buildings, schools, warehouses, hospitals and churches—even the 
Opera, which was later to be the National Assembly—were filled 
with refugees, but alse improvised shelters had been built in all avail- 
able open spaces. In all, 42 reception centers were created to channel 
the flood of humanity moving from the north. 

The majority of the refugees were Catholics, but about 21 per cent 
were Buddhists or animists, and a very small number were Protestants 
(the total number of Protestants in Viet-Nam is extremely small). 
The distribution of refugees by religion is as follows:** 


Peete sss PS. R83 1,041 
Buddhist and animist ........ 182,817 
CM GES PS SESE RA 676,348 

WE chs a cube docs tae 860,206 


Early arrivals were organized into villages, as far as possible shel- 
tering persons from the same area in the north. These village groups 
were relocated in the provinces immediately surrounding Saigon: Ben- 
Tre, Vinh-Long, Saigon (province), Cholon, and Gia-Dinh. When 
unoccupied land in these provinces was filled, new areas farther re- 
moved from the relocation centers had to be employed. Resettlement 
was carried on in as compact an area as possible not only to reduce 
the transport distance for refugees and their supplies but to assure 
maximum security in country subject to constant guerrilla action. 
Refugees who had experienced Viet-Minh oppression in the north 
were especially unwilling to move into areas still subject to guer- 
rillas. As a result, the huge open areas south of the Bassac (the 
southernmost arm of the Mekong river) could not be employed for 
refugee relocation until Viet-Minh forces had been evacuated and 
other guerrillas had been brought under control. 

Lands completely overgrown with vegetation during the long 





23 Les Réfugiés du Nord Vietnam, p; 15. 
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years of sporadic warfare during which cultivators were compelled 
to retire to the security of cities were cleared. In most instances this 
was done by the refugees themselves, employing little more than their 
hands and simple tools. In the reception centers the new arrivals re- 
ceived essential materials for their first few days: sleeping mats, rice 
bowls, and chop-sticks, together with initial issues of food and money. 
As soon as possible they were transported to temporary camps, 
where they were fed and sheltered, generally in military tents. When 
the next transfer was made to settlements, funds were made available 
by the U.S. Foreign Operations Administration to provide basic ne- 
cessities: palm-thatch huts ( paillotes), hand tools, plows, seed, looms, 
fishing nets, carpentry tools or other craft instruments at an average 
cost of about $400 a family. 

Villages were organized in units of about 250 families. Most of 
the construction was done by refugees themselves, each family con- 
structing its own hut and contributing voluntary services to the erec- 
tion of communal buildings, a church or shrine, school, infirmary, 
storage buildings, community hall, and to the provision of basic 
health and welfare services of community life. In many instances, 
too, the new villagers cleared their own land for cultivation and dug 
the canals that are a part of Vietnamese delta life.” 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph J. Harnett, Far East Director of Catholic 
Relief Services—N. C. W. C., spoke highly of the refugee’s resource- 
fulness in caring as far as possible for their own needs: 

The refugees frequently chose their own resettlement area. Their initiative 
was amazing. I would say [that] of all the wells dug in Vietnam for these 
850,000 people, probably 80 per cent were dug by the refugees without help 
or assistance from anyone. ... With the aid of the Vietnamese government and 
with financial help from the United States Operations Mission, the houses were 
built largely by the people themselves. . . . They cleared their own land of the 
brush that grew on it. This brush was almost impenetrable—perhaps six to 
eight or ten feet high. . . . We helped with the construction of six boats for 
deep sea fishing for one village on the South China sea coast. Within a period 


24“Refugee Resettlement,” in America’s Stake in Vietnam (New York: American 
Friends of Vietnam, 1956), pp. 46-49. Similar reports are given by all who participated 
in or witnessed the refugee activities. See Dooley, op cit., passim, Ngo-Dinh-Diem, op. cit., 
p. 103; Report on Indochina (1954), p. 9; Virginia Moore, The Whole World Stranger 
(New York: Macmillan, 1957), pp. 72-82. 
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of eight months the village had built sixty boats in addition to the six we 
financed.”* 

In addition to the Vietnamese, considerable numbers of semino- 
madic tribespeople also joined the movement to the south. Among 
there were 40,000 Nung tribal people from the Mon-Cai area near the 
Chinese frontier in extreme northeast Tonkin and more than 2,000 
Thais, Thos, and Meos.” The largest single group was a corcentra- 
tion of Nungs amounting to about 30,000, organized into the village 
of Song-Mao, in Binh-Thuan province in south Annam. Among Viet- 
namese refugee villages, the populations ranged from the tiny hamlet 
of Xuan-Lam in central Annam, which had only 96 inhabitants, to 
Phu-Nhuan, east of Saigon in Gia-Dinh province, where 17,820 
Catholics from the vicariate of Phat-Diem were resettled.” 

By October, 1955, a little more than a year after the first refugees 
arrived in Saigon, the Commissioner of Refugees, Mr. Bui Van 
Luong, and the Most Rev. Pham Ngoc Chi, Chairman of the [Catho- 
lic] Committee on Resettlement of Refugees, could announce that all 
except 7,000 persons who were still in reception centers had been 
cared for. About 90,000 refugees, chiefly businessmen, government 
employees, and craftsmen, had been able to provide for themselves 
in large cities. Another 70,000 were military personnel who were in 
army camps, chiefly in central Annam. The remaining 700,000—al- 
most a quarter of a million persons—had been settled by public and 
private agencies hastily organized for that purpose. 

These Vietnamese organizations were greatly aided in the work 
with public assistance accorded by the governments of the United 
States, France, the Philippines, New Zealand, and Australia. Pri- 
vate agencies in many countries also cooperated. The Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the Philippines, assisted subsequently by the 
Chambers in Japan, the United States, Korea, and Pakistan, mounted 
“Operation Brotherhood,” which gave invaluable medical care to 
both refugee and indigenous peoples in remote areas throughout South 
Viet-Nam. The United Nations Children’s Fund, the World Health 
Organization, Church World Services, and the International Rescue 
Committee assisted in numerous ways. Catholic charitable organiza- 


25 Flight to Freedom (Washington: Embassy of Viet-Nam, 1955), p. 3. 
26 So cac Lang Dinh-cu, pp. 5-10. 
27 Ibid. 
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tions of Viet-Nam, France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, Netherlands, 
England, Austria, Canada, Switzerland, and Australia contributed to 
the work. The report on refugee resettlement singled out the work of 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph J. Harnett and the U.S. Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices-N.C.W.C. for special commendation.” 

The resettlement program had moved many refugees to land which, 
it was known at the time, could not support them permanently, either 
because of its poor quality or because the amount of land available 
was insufficient for the number of persons relocated on it. From the 
outset a further program of permanent resettlement was planned to 
be undertaken after emergency work had been completed. Surveys 
of available areas carried on by the Refugee Commission brought to 
light large tracts in the hill regions of Central Viet-Nam, quantities 
of uncultivated acres in the vast marshlands west of Saigon which the 
French had begun to drain before World War II. The most extensive 
areas were located in the wide, alluvial plains south of the Mekong 
river (the Trans-Bassac). Much of this had formerly been cultivated, 
but the country had been deserted during more than ten years of war 
and brigandage. Some of these regions were still unsafe in late 1955 
because considerable bands of guerrillas, chiefly Hoa Hao irregulars, 
still roamed the country, making sorties from their jungle hide-outs 
to raid villages of the vicinity.” 

By the spring of 1956, however, sufficient progress had been made 
in securing the countryside to begin an intensive resettlement pro- 
gram. Two large communities had already been moved into a portion 
of the Trans-Bassac that was comparatively safe (in the province of 
Soc-Trang), and plans for a much larger undertaking, the Cai-San 
Project, were completed. A huge tract of fallow land, thirty-five miles 
long and sixteen wide, one of the richest portions of the lower Mekong 
delta, was designated as a resettlement area, open to cultivation by 
some 20,000 former dwellers upon the soil, together with upwards of 
100,000 refugees from the north. 

The land lies directly south of the Bassac river, the southernmost 
arm of the Mekong. It occupies a huge rectangle stretching the thirty- 
five miles southwest from the town of Long-Xuyen to the town of 
Rach-Gia and extending eastward from that line. The project area is 





28 Les Réfugiés du Nord Vietnam, pp. 13-14. 
29 Settlement of the guerrilla problem is treated briefly below. 
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set off by canals marking its boundaries, and a third major canal 
runs through the center from north to south. Tractors and earth-mov- 
ing equipment were ordered by the United States Operations Mission 
in Viet-Nam for clearing the land and digging the lateral canals along 
which fields were to be laid out. By March, 1956, several thousand 
former cultivators of the area and refugees had been relocated within 
the Cai-San boundaries. The former, because of their prior claims 
upon the land, were assigned plots along the major canals, while the 
newcomers from the north were assigned to locations along the later- 
als that were still to be dug. Each family was given material and 
money for constructing a two-room bamboo-and-palmleaf paillote and 
for the purchase of a small boat, rice and vegetable seeds, and tools. 
They were also given an initial supply of tilapia, a fast-breeding, 
quick-growing species of African sunfish to be raised in fish ponds 
and paddy fields to add protein to the diet. 

Eventually more than 100,000 people will be located in this area,” 
and a second large tract of Trans-Bassac is to be opened for settle- 
ment. Each family is to have about three hectares (7.5 acres) of 
land, which for the refugees is as much as five times the amount of 
land they cultivated in the overcrowded north. They pay no rental 
for the first year (or, if circumstances warrant, for up to five years) 
of occupancy. After that the rental rates begin at very modest levels 
and increase slowly until they reach the legal minimum of 15 per 
cent of the annual crop. They are given a five-year tenancy contract 
by the government, with an option for renewal and the further oppor- 
tunity to arrange terms whereby they may purchase their land over 
a period of years. Such an opportunity has been available to very 
few of Viet-Nam’s peasants through many generations. 

Other refugees have been settled in the long-neglected swamp 
areas north of the Mekong and still others in higher plateau rezions 
north and west of Saigon—all on similar terms of tenure. In most 
villages the vast majority of the families are engaged in rice culti- 
vation, the chief exceptions being the people from fishing villages of 
the north, who have been set up in their traditional occupation along 
the coast of South Viet-Nam. But in most villages there is an ade- 
quate supply of craftsmen to fill the more common needs of the vil- 


80 Cai-San: The Dramatic Story of Resettlement and Land Reform (Saigon: Ministry 
of Information, 1956), p. 23. 
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lagers’ homes and fields.*’ It can be said that all but a hard core of 
aged, orphaned, and invalid refugees have been permanently settled 
in conditions that will render them not only self-supporting but ca- 
pable of making a substantial contribution to the Vietnamese econ- 
omy. That is already true for all except the most recently relocated 
families. 

The problem of integration has not progressed so rapidly. While 
the Vietnamese are a unified people, speaking the same language and 
sharing the same culture and heritage, there are minor cultural dif- 
ferences between regions, and there has been mild hostility between 
the north and the south (this is perhaps comparable to the contem- 
porary differences and tensions between the north and the south in 
the United States). The feelings were aggravated somewhat by the 
special consideration shown the refugees by the Vietnamese govern- 
ment during the period of resettlement. But notable progress has 
been made in assimilating the new villages into civil and, in the case 
of Catholics, ecclesiastical administration. 

The refugee problem no longer exists in Viet-Nam. And encour- 
aging advances have been made in integration. What remains is to 
achieve what, by Southeast Asian standards, can be called prosperity. 


2. Tue Prosiem or Pouiticat STABILITY 


The people of Viet-Nam had never accepted French colonial domi- 
nation. The recurrent outbreaks of violence, of which the 1930 gen- 
eral insurrection and the ruthless extermination of the Vietnamese 
rebels at Yen-Bay are the most notorious example, the sullen, aloof 
submission, and the endless burgeoning of nationalist organizations 
confirmed the declaration presented to French authorities in a procla- 
mation of 1862: 


Your country belongs to the Western seas; ours to the Eastern. . . . Grati- 
tude attaches us to our Emperor: we shall avenge the injuries inflicted on him 


31In the summer of 1955 when a survey could be undertaken of refugee settlements, 
there was a total of 286 refugee villages ranging in size from 96 persons to 17,820. The 
majority had populations of one to three thousand persons. In addition almost 90,000 
refugees were not living in organized villages, and a further 70,000 were military person- 
nel residing in barracks. So cac Lang, 3-15. 
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and will die for him. The conflict will be long, but we are acting in accordance 
with the laws of Heaven, and our cause must triumph.** 


The conflict was indeed long, partly because of the divisions among 
the Vietnamese themselves. Through the years of colonial domina- 
tion dozens of organizations sprang into being, different in their ob- 
jectives and methods, some extremely radical, others moderate to 
conservative. In many instances, disagreements between nationalist 
movements rose almost as much from personal rivalries as from con- 
flicting ideologies. At one time, for instance, there were three Com- 
munist parties existing in Viet-Nam simultaneously, fighting among 
themselves more than against the colonial ruler. Besides these Lenin- 
ist-Stalinist parties, there was also a Trotskyite movement, whose 
leader, Ta Thu Thau, was murdered by the Communist Viet Minh in 
1945.” Still other groups imitated the policies of the Chinese Kuo- 
mintang’s right wing, notably the terrorist V.N.Q.D.D. and the Dang 
Minh Hoi. There were several Da: Viet (“Great Viet-Nam”) parties: 
the Quoc Gia Nationalist Alliance, the Doc Lap Independence party, 
the Dan Dang Nationalist party. Smaller People’s groups (Dan Toc 
and Zuy Dan) worked for independence in the north. Moderate par- 
ties, such as Nguyen Thai Hoc’s Annam Nationalist group and Bui 
Quang Chieu’s Constitutionalist party, sought little more than re- 
forms in French administration or limited home rule. Not all these 
groups existed simultaneously, but their multiplicity and variety is 
representative of the complexity of the political situation at any time. 
And there were many other smaller movements than those mentioned. 

There was little cohesion between these different groups. Conflict- 
ing policies, as well as conflicting personal ambitions, prevented either 
amalgamation or even cooperative effort. Moreover, there was al- 
ways a tendency to separatism on the part of some favored leaders 
in the colony of Cochinchina; many Vietnamese had grown wealthy 
and powerful under direct French colonial rule and were reluctant 
to throw in their lot with the less advantaged residents in the protec- 
torates of Annam and Tonkin. Several thousand Vietnamese who had 
become naturalized French citizens stood to lose heavily in both 


82 Quoted in Virginia Thompson, French Indo-China (New York, Macmillan, 1937), 
pp. 475-76. 
33 Devillers, op. cit., p. 181, n. 3. 
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wealth and prestige if political ties with France were broken. All this 
made for weakness, confusion, friction, and distrust. 

French policy encouraged division and suspicion. Elaborate sys- 
tems of espionage were developed; informers were encouraged and 
rewarded. Further to confuse and divide nationalists, false organiza- 
tions, imitating bona fide resistance groups, were set up, first by the 
French and later by the Communists, to confuse and discredit genu- 
ine fighters for independence. And those who could not be discour- 
aged in these ways were heartlessly prosecuted so that leadership was 
constantly being suppressed. 

To the difficulties deriving from this history of suspicion and divi- 
sion was added the chaos into which the country fell after the sur- 
render at Dien Bien Phu. Civil administration almost disappeared, 
and most of the countryside was under the control of insurrectionist 
bands. Moreover, Vietnamese triumph at the humiliating defeat of 
the French was tempered by the ominous realization that a Commu- 
nist regime might well take over control of the entire country. Astute 
observers had long known that without vastly greater assistance than 
the French were already receiving, they were ultimately doomed to 
failure. In fact, a trickling of non-Communist deserters from Viet 
Minh military and supply cadres had begun as early as 1949. But 
the reality was a sobering experience. 

When Ngo Dinh Diem arrived in Saigon in late June, 1954, this 
was the situation he confronted. During the early days in Saigon, 
the new prime minister had to acquaint himself not only with the 
events that had transpired recently in his native land but to discuss 
the formation of a new government with numerous advisers. This 
task was rendered more difficult by the fact that the number of avail- 
able leaders had been greatly reduced through the years after World 
War II—and it had never been large. Many able political figures 
from the north and central Viet-Nam had years ago thrown in their 
lot with the Viet Minh.“ During the postwar years, leaders of sev- 
eral other political parties, men who might have become political 


84 Viet Minh is the shortened form of Viet Nam Doc Lap Dong Minh (Vietnam Inde- 
pendence Front) which was organized in 1941. This wholly Communist organization was 
united in the fall of 1942 with the Kuomintang-type Viet Nam Quoc Dan Dang (National 
Vietnamese Party—V.N.Q.D.D.), the Phuc Quoc (League for the Restoration of Viet- 
Nam) and seven small nationalist parties to form a united front party that was always 
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rivals of the Communist party, were cold-bloodedly assassinated by 
the Viet Minh.” Still others had been politically discredited during 
the eight years of ineffective government under Emperor Bao Dai. 
Mr. Ngo was also faced by powerful groups that might easily dis- 
rupt his attempt to establish stable government. Two of these were 
religious groups that had become politically active in the disturbed 
period during and after World War II. These were the Hoa Hao” 
and the Cao Dai,” both of which maintained large militias with 
French subvention and aspired to positions of political importance in 
the new government. More dangerous than these because totally 
unscrupulous and corrupt was a band of ex-pirates called the Binh 
Xuyen, to whom the French had entrusted regular and security po- 
lice duties in the Saigon-Cholon metropolitan area. From this posi- 
tion of power the Binh Xuyen had secured control of extensive and 
lucrative vice and gambling operations in the entire area. The group 


dominated by the Communists because of stronger devotedness, superior organization, 
and clear leadership demanding definite objectives. This organization, called the 
League of Vietnamese Revolutionary Parties, was headed, upon Chinese insistence, by 
Nguyen Hai Than. But from the outset it was subject to effective Communist control. 
In the fall of 1955 this organization was, in turn, merged into a more comprehensive 
“Fatherland Front,” which is still a Communist instrument. The term “Viet Minh” is still 
commonly used to designate this organization. Devillers, op. cit., pp. 96-113; Bernard 
Fall, The Viet-Minh Regime (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1956), xi, 
196 pp. 

85 Among national leaders murdered by the Viet-Minh were Nguyen Van Sam 
(leader, National Union Front), Pham Quynh (chef de cabinet of Bao Dai), Ta Thu 
Thau (Trotskyite editor), Bui Quang Chieu (head, Constitutional Party), Ho Van Nga 
(leader, Independence Party), Truong Dinh Tri (chairman, northern administrative com- 
mittee), Huynh Phu So (young Hoa Hao leader) Tran Tan Phat, Nguyen Van Thach, 
Nguyen Tien Land, Ngo Dinh Khoi (Ngo Dinh Diem's eldest brother). Devillers, op. cit., 
Ss. WV. 

36 A dissident Buddhist sect that sprang up in 1939 in the wake of the mystical and 
nationalist preaching of a bonze, Huynh Phu So, from the village of Hoa Hao, Chau-Doc 
province in southern Viet-Nam. The movement spread through the Mekong delta area 
during the war and postwar years. There its members were subsidized as a paramilitary 
organization to keep order and work against the Viet-Minh. Later the area around Bac- 
Lieu became the most important center of the movement. 

87 Founded by a Vietnamese civil servant, Le Van Trung, in 1926, the sect combines 
elements of Buddhism, Christianity, Taoism, Confucianism, and Comteian humanitarism. 
Its center is at the city of Tay-Ninh, about fifty miles northwest of Saigon. Several sects 
have broken off from the Tay Ninh group. The Cao Dai also supported armed forces that 
maintained order in the areas where Caodaism flourished. Gabriel Gobron, Histoire et 
Philosophie du Caddaisme (Paris: Dervy, 1949, 214 pp.), Pham-Cong-Tac, Le Caédaisme 
(Paris: Dervy, 1953, 191 pp.), Bernard Fall, “The Political-Religious Sects of Viet-Nam,” 
Pacific Affairs, 28 (September, 1955), 235-53. 
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had amassed both wealth and power, and enjoyed the secret support 
of Emperor Bao Dai because of the revenue assigned to him from its 
enormous income. 

Mr. Ngo’s problem was further aggravated by the news released on 
June 29 that French Union forces would evacuate the southern reaches 
of the Red river delta to strengthen the defenses of Hanoi. This area 
surrendered to the Viet Minh one of the most densely populated areas 
in Asia; about the size of Delaware, it had ten times the population 
of that state. The effort to prevent this action being carried out at all 
or at least to have it postponed to a politically less catastrophic 
time™ consumed a great deal of time and effort during the days when 
he was also trying to organize a government. 

Since the agreements whereby Viet-Nam was to become a fully in- 
dependent state had been initialed by representatives of both the 
French and the Vietnamese governments on June 4 so that full auton- 
omy would soon be granted, the constitution of the Ngo government 
presented difficulties that had not confronted earlier prime ministers. 
Even though Viet-Nam might still remain a member of the French 
Union—this question was not completely settled in the agreements 
reached—it was important that cabinet positions should be filled by 
unquestioned nationalists who possessed no other citizenship status 
than that of Viet-Nam. Formerly not a few ministers, as well as pres- 
idents (the title of the prime minister) had been French citizens. 

The cabinet Mr. Ngo presented to the country on July 7, 1954, was, 
as a consequence of all these considerations, unusually young; only 
one of its members had had previous ministerial experience.” It was, 
as the prime minister characterized it in his address of presentation, 
a gouvernement de combat.“ 

The difficulties that have just been reviewed, as well as some fur- 
ther complexities, account in good measure for the tribulations which 
the new government experienced during the next year and a half. 


38 Mr. Ngo called this area “a region that has always been regarded as strategically 
and politically essential.” La Voie de la Juste Cause, p. 17. Even a slight delay might 
have permitted a more orderly and complete civil evacuation. As it was, only the better- 
organized Catholic villages were able to make their escape. In some cases they fought 
their way north under cover of their own local militiamen only. 

8® Brian Crozier, “Diem Regime in Southern Vietnam,” Far Eastern Survey, 24 (April, 
1955), 50. 

4° La Voie de la Juste Cause, p. 18. 
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Some of these further complexities can be listed and briefly dis- 
cussed. 

1. The continuation of Bao Dai as Chief of State. The Emperor 
had long been discredited as a genuine national leader. His failure, 
as early as 1932 when he assumed the throne amid widespread ex- 
pectations of improved government, to respond to the exigencies of 
the situation and his constant submissiveness to advisers sympathetic 
with French interests undermined public faith in his qualities of lead- 
ership. His long absences from the country, even in periods of great- 
est crisis (such as that of July, 1954) gave little evidence of devo- 
tion to the welfare of his people. Although the new prime minister 
had early won a reputation for efficiency and integrity in administra- 
tion” and had frequently demonstrated his independence of both the 
Emperor and the French,“ his present position was the invidious one 
of serving as the Emperor’s chief executive. This not only could cause 
questions about his freedom of action but obscured the important fact 
that the status of Viet-Nam was different; it was a sovereign state. 
To the short memories of people who were more conscious of eternal 
frustrations than of agreements that could be meaningless, the Ngo 
government could quickly be looked upon as just another set of Bao 
Dai’s creatures. 


2. Mr. Ngo had little popular backing in the country. He was a 
man of the center, from Hué, who was relatively little known among 
the general populace in the colonial south. Moreover, he was not a 
member of a political party, although his brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu, 
was able quickly to begin publishing a sociopolitical newspaper and 
to organize an influential party. While Ngo Dinh Diem was a highly 
respected political figure who had been recommended to Bao Dai 
in 1945 by the Emperor’s advisers as the man to head the postwar 


41 Although Ngo Dinh was only 32 when he came to national attention, he had already 
gained repute as an exceptional person for intelligence and character and had demon- 
strated ability as provincial governor of Phan Thiet. Devillers says of him: “A Catholic 
mandarin, known for his complete integrity, his competence and intelligence, Ngo Dinh 
Diem . . . was offered the Interior portfolio and the position of secretary of the Reform 
Commission. He accepted upon assurance that he would be free to act. . . . Diem’s repu- 
tation was such that extraordinary results were expected.” Op. cit., p. 63. 

42 He had refused office four times, twice as prime minister, since World War II. See 
the statement of his political position issued on June 16, 1949, after his second refusal 
to head a Bao Dai government. La Voie de la Juste Cause, pp. 11-12. 
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government “almost unanimously,”** he could not be sure of support 
from powerful Vietnamese who stood to lose if the French were 
driven out. Nor could a strong governmental leader expect coopera- 
tion from either the semiautonomous sects which had had a rather 
free hand during the chaotic days of French decline or from the 
French themselves.** And in Saigon, the capital of colonial Cochin- 
china, these groups—the sects and ‘he Francophile Vietnamese—were 
the foci of power. It was almost inevitable that a firm, truly nation- 
alist government would sooner or later rouse their strong opposition. 
Finally, the Binh Xuyen, who throve on corruption and chaos, and 
who stood to lose if order were restored, would resist any successful 
government, whoever might head it. 

3. The existing organization of government further complicated 
the situation for any administration because both the echelons of gov- 
ernment and the loci of control were hopelessly confused—a con- 
fusion that was immeasurably compounded by the agreement of in- 
dependence initialed on June 4 and by French tardiness in relinquish- 
ing actual control. Within the French Union there was the Federa- 
tion of the States of Indo-China; in the French plan this consisted of 
the four protected states of Annam, Tonkin, Cambodia, and Laos, 
as well as the colony—or semiautonomous state—of Cochinchina. 
Again, there were governments in each of the associated states (and 
the colony). To these already complex systems of governmental con- 
trols there were added at Geneva two new independent states, not 
clearly within nor clearly without the French Union. Jurisdiction 
was distributed over the three older levels of government. Thus, the 
army and international relations were controlled by the French Union. 
The Federation was in charge of finance (although foreign aid was 
received by France and transmitted to the Federation through the 
privately controlled Bank of Indo-China) and the customs. Still other 


43 Devillers, op. cit., p. 126. 

44 When the French government determined to appoint Ngo Dinh Diem prime minister 
in June, 1954, and he had accepted, the decision was reported to the United States gov- 
ernment through Gen. Walter Bedell Smith at Geneva. He was informed that “Diem was 
the best possible man for the position,” that “he could not succeed [in maintaining an 
independent government in the south],” but that the French and United States gov- 
ernments should give him “all support.” (From a conversation with General Smith.) 
The French agreement to give the Ngo government all support was not honored. 
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administrative responsibilities rested with the individual states and 
was shared with the provinces. 

The new government in Viet-Nam, on the other hand, was unitary. 
But the transfer of power to it from the various echelons, especially 
from the French Union, was carried out slowly and reluctantly. Fur- 
ther to complicate matters, the two state governments of Cochinchina 
and the southern half of Annam continued to operate for some time 
after Mr. Ngo had assumed control of the unitary administration. 
Consequently there were three separate budgets, for example, over 
two of which the prime minister had no direct control. But the state 
authorities had neither the power nor the machinery for raising funds. 

Further to complicate the budgetary problem was the fact that each 
of the provinces into which the states of Cochinchina and Annam were 
divided drafted their own financial budgets. These were forwarded 
to the state governments (which were labeled “regional” govern- 
ments by the Ngo officials) which, in turn, submitted them to the cen- 
tral government. On January 1, 1956, the various provincial ad- 
ministrations were coordinated into the various ministries of the Na- 
tional government, and their individual budget-developing authority 
was withdrawn. This step had the result not only of eliminating dis- 
organization in administration but of unifying the civil service, since 
personnel could subsequently be transferred to any post in the coun- 
try.” 

This is not the place to attempt a detailed exposition of Mr. Ngo’s 
administrative headaches or the measures that were adopted to dis- 
entangle the snarled lines of government. But some consideration 
of the problem is useful to help Americans better understand the im- 
mense handicaps under which the Ngo government began its existence. 

Centralization has continued to develop in succeeding years. The 
President (as Mr. Ngo is now known under the new Constitution, to 
be discussed later) works with a team of ministerial heads who are 


45, The matter was further complicated by the Bay of Along agreements, June 6, 1948, 
and those of the Elysée, March 8, 1949, which created the State of Viet-Nam with Bao 
Dai as its head. While these were practically the agreements under which Mr. Ngo took 
office, they had been modified in many ways—more in Diem’s mind, presumably, and less 
in the mind of French authorities—by the new agreements initialed on June 4, 1954, 
recognizing Viet-Nam as “a fully independent and sovereign state” and a member of the 
French Union. The text of this last agreement is printed in New York Times, May 13, 
1954. 
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responsible to him rather than to the Legislative Assembly. Minis- 


ters, moreover, have not been given equal autonomy in policy-making 
and administrative roles. In some instances the difference seems to 
result from the need for interministerial coordination, which is 
achieved generally through the President himself or through one of 
the executive offices that have been created within the Presidency. 
Thus, efforts have been made to coordinate activities leading to or 
resulting from foreign economic assistance with a view to increasing 
efficiency and eliminating efforts at cross purposes. Similar coordina- 
tion is required between the agencies charged with settlement of refu- 
gees, land reform and development, and some functions of the minis- 
try of the interior. It appears that there is still need for the develop- 
ment of interdepartmental administrative committees as an alterna- 
native to further concentration of authority within the Presidency. 
This has been a source of vexation in recent times. 

Difficulties within the government will not be appreciably reduced 
until qualified personnel for government administration is available 
in greater quantities. Efforts in this direction have been made by 
sending capable young candidates abroad for academic and clinical 
training and by establishment in Saigon of a National Institute of 
Administration. The Law School of the National University also sup- 
plies personnel for intermediate echelons of government service. The 
government has experienced difficulty, however, in retaining new 
employees at all levels of administration. This results in part from 
the relatively low salaries for which employees are eligible and the 
limited responsibilities with which they are entrusted and in part 
from the rapid expansion of job opportunities with private enter- 
prises and various offices of foreign governments, especially the 
United States. 

The question of finance and the problems raised by the complexity 
of Vietnamese fiscal control, however, was of far greater importance 
than the difficulties concerning personnel. The Bank of Indo-China, 
which was French-controlled, issued common currency for all the as- 
sociated states and managed all transactions in foreign trade. More- 
over, all questions of imports, exports, and tariff were controlled at 
the Federal level, since the federated states constituted a customs 
union. Such an arrangement was not only impossible for a truly 
sovereign state, it also vastly increased the cost of foreign credit 
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to Viet-Nam and would have involved waste and delay in the use of 
foreign economic aid. 

Thus, although the United States announced late in 1954 that all 
economic assistance to the three new states (Cambodia, Laos, and 
Viet-Nam) would be delivered directly to the states concerned rather 
than to France, as had been the earlier practice, no domestically 
controlled machinery existed to receive and manage the funds. A 
series of agreements between France and Viet-Nam ultimately settled 
these problems. On December 29, 1954, France agreed to abolish 
the Bank of Indo-China and to relinquish national banking opera- 
tions in the country to the new government. Consequently the National 
Bank of Viet-Nam came into existence on January 1, 1955, and a 
Commercial bank was inaugurated early in 1956. Commercial rela- 
tions between France and Viet-Nam and termination of federal cus- 
toms control were settled in an agreement of March 19, 1955. Ques- 
tions of currency, stabilization of the piastre, and control of foreign 
credits were worked out in a series of accords in 1955 and 1956. 

Transfer of authority in other areas of government was accom- 
plished in stages. Earliest—and psychologically important—was 
the release of Norodom Palace, the former seat of the French Gov- 
ernor General, to Viet-Nam on September 7, 1954. The residence 
was immediately renamed Independence [Doc-Lap]| Palace. Super- 
vision of justice, the courts, supervision of the bar, control of the 
police and the siireté were released to Vietnamese authorities on Sep- 
tember 16, 1954. An accord arrived at on January 20, 1955, deter- 
mined that full territorial authority over the Vietnamese army (many 
units of which had been under the command of French Union offi- 
cers) would be transferred to Vietnamese authorities within five 
months of that date, and the French agreed to evacuate French troops 
from the country by March, 1956 (actually the evacuation was not 
completed at that time, but the tardiness was not attributable to French 
delay). It is apparent that the irregular transfer of jurisdiction mul- 
tiplied the difficulties of the new government. Not only was control 
totally lacking in many sectors of governmental life, but action in 
one sector that was actually under Vietnamese jurisdiction was often 
obstructed by inability to control cooperation in other departments 
not yet relinquished. It is not surprising, consequently, that in De- 
cember, 1954, Mr. C. L. Sulzberger should write from Paris to the 
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New York Times that “anarchy, rather than Diem [Mr. Ngo], gov- 
erns”—although this was not entirely attributable to Vietnamese of- 
ficials. But his further observation that the “inept and chaotic Ngo 
Dinh Diem remains in power” and his expectation “that South Viet- 
nam will fall of its own corrupt weight,” are not necessarily correct. 

Most important of all the complexities, of course, was the division 
of the country of Viet-Nam into two unnatural halves. Throughout 
its history it would be fair to say that the country has not been in- 
tensely unified. Three earlier empires, as has beer seen, had existed in 
the south at different times (Fu-nan, the Khmer Empire, and Champa), 
and none of these was Vietnamese. At various times the two north- 
ern regions, Annam and Tonkin, were split between hostile factions. 
Under the French, the country had been divided into three admin- 
istrative units.’ Historical rivalries between the north and the 
south and unimportant cultural cleavages had been mitigated by ris- 
ing nationalism.“ Certainly they are no threat to the future of Viet- 
Nam nor do they hamper government in the south. But the division 
of the country by an arbitrary line, as was done at the Geneva Con- 
ference, is a major source of difficulty. The seventeenth parallel di- 
vides Viet-Nam into two administrative units—actually into two 
states, one controlled by the Communist-dominated Viet-Minh and 
the other by the government of Mr. Ngo. This economic and political 
source of instability and hostility is a major and, for the present 
apparently, insoluble cleavage. 

The exposition of these immense difficulties is important to an 
understanding of the problems inherent in the political situation 
inherited by the Ngo government in July, 1954. Untangling the 
snarled lines of government, wresting control of numerous agencies 
from foreign domination, and coping with problems raised by an 


46 New York Times, December 8, 1954. 

47 A brief review of French administrative policy can be found in Virginia Thompson, 
French Indo-China, Ch. II. 

*8 Resistance to French presence in Viet-Nam had always been strong in the country. 
This resistance very slowly evolved into a nationalist spirit under the dual influence of 
European liberal thought and nationalism and the growing ability of Asian countries 
successfully to resist Western domination. From the time of the Russo-Japanese war 
(1905), the “spirit” began to crystallize into definite movements and organizations. 

49 This problem has been referred to frequently by Mr. Ngo in his public utterances, 
most extensively in his radio address to the nation on the eve of the first referendum, 
April 23, 1955. See La Voie de la Juste Cause, pp. 75-82. 
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exhausted and devastated economy further burdened by a massive 
influx of refugees would have involved enough trouble to occupy any 
regime. But, as we shall see in a moment, the already overburdened 
government was further threatened by internal disorders of the utmost 
gravity that continued to threaten its very life from the early fall of 
1954 until the summer of 1955. 

The first major threat to the Ngo government developed within the 
Bao Dai group in Saigon. Although the Emperor remained in France, 
there was in Saigon a considerable number of political and military 
leaders who had served in various governments under him. They had 
profited personally from their positions of authority and apparently 
resented not only the arrival on the scene of a new political figure 
but the newcomer’s total disregard of their group in organizing his 
government. It appears, too, that they shared the Emperor’s resent- 
ment of his prime minister’s determination to solve questions on the 
spot with a minimum of consultation with the Chief of State. Dur- 
ing the late months of 1954 this group openly attacked the new 
government, discrediting it and encouraging divisions in the popula- 
tion of the south. One of these men was Gen. Nguyen Van Hinh, the 
son of Nguyen Van Tam, a former premier and the founder of the 
Vietnamese security police, who was known as “the Tiger of Cochin- 
china.” General Hinh talked openly of plans to seize the government 
hy a coup de main. 

General Hinh had known power and its perquisites before. After 
the accords of March 8, 1949, between France and Bao Dai and the 
token transfer of government power to the Emperor on December 30 
of that year, Hinh had been appointed chief of staff of the shadow 
Vietnamese army.” The entire transfer was an empty gesture. No ef- 
fective government came into existence both because no responsibility 
was actually relinquished to the new appointees and because they 
would have no source of revenue through which to maintain an ad- 
ministration if it had anything to do. Bao Dai, for whom this was ne 
new experience, contented himself with a life of hunting in the 
mountains and yachting in the beautiful waters around Nha Trang. 
General Hinh and the shadowy figure who has been close to Bao Dai 


50 The events of this period, 1949-54, while not directly related to the contemporary 
scene in Viet-Nam, are illuminating for the light they throw on French indecision and 
the consequent instability of governments in Viet-Nam. 
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since his early years in Viet-Nam in 1932, Nguyen Dé, who was serv- 
ing as the Emperor’s chef de cabinet, carved out little empires of their 
own within the Imperial Court and the affairs of the country.” 

Apparently Hinh was planning in the fall of 1954 a return to his 
position of power. Informed sympathizers with Mr. Ngo are of the 
opinion that Hinh was planning, in conjunction with some French 
authorities and with members of the Imperial Court in France, a 
show of force against the Ngo government that would demonstrate 
its impotence and force a change of premiers. These observers believe 
that Mr. Ngo’s failure would have opened the way for the introduc- 
tion of Nguyen Dé as premier. This would have meant practically a 
full return of both the French and the discredited Emperor to power, 
effectively reversing the agreements between the Vietnamese and the 
French which gave the country independence. 

In any event, Mr. Ngo could not tolerate the sedition fomented 
openly against his government, and in September he ordered Hinh 
to leave the country for a “vacation” of six months. Hinh refused 
to go. On September 19, Hinh released to the Saigon press the text 
of a cablegram he had sent to Bao Dai, seeking his support in the 
controversy, and a statement giving his account of the affair. The 
same day Mr. Ngo issued a formal statement charging Hinh formally 
with rebellion.” The matter dragged bitterly through October, while 
efforts to win the backing of Bao Dai were made by both sides. The 
Emperor’s first order was that Ngo take Hinh, Gen. Le Van Vien, the 
chief of the Binh Xuyen, and Gen. Nguyen Van Xuan into his cabi- 
net. Ngo temporized without flatly refusing to do so. Finally the 
matter was settled, apparently with the support of American repre- 
sentatives,’’ when Bao Dai, reversing his earlier order, summoned 
Hinh to France and later dismissed him as chief of staff. 





51 Devillers, op. cit., p. 458. 

52 La Voie de la Juste Cause, pp. 28-31. 

53 U. S. Senator Mike Mansfield has done more perhaps than any other single American 
to focus attention upon the situation of Viet-Nam and to marshal American support for 
the post-Geneva government. In his Report on Indochina in 1954 he called attention to 
the fact that the government is “immobilized largely by the squabbling, plotting oppo- 
sition” and recommended: “In the event that the [Ngo] government falls, therefore I 
believe that the United States should consider an immediate suspension of all aid to 
Vietnam and the French Union forces there, except that of a humanitarian nature, pre- 
liminary to a complete reappraisal of our present policies in free Vietnam.” Report on 
Indochina (Washington: Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, October 15, 1954), 
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Early in 1955 the position of the Bao Dai group, already weak- 
ened by the Hinh debacle, was further undermined by the defalcation 
of former vice-premier Phan Van Giao who was charged with de- 
frauding the government of more than five and a half million piastres. 
Gradually the Bao Dai force declined in influence and was finally 
eliminated as a serious threat to the new government, partly through 
its lack of popular support and its weakness as it lost control of the 
army and partly through the rise of a more serious threat in the 
growing hostility of the sect “armies.” 

During the last months of 1954 and the early months of 1955, 
four groups maintained armed ferces in South Viet-Nam, in addition 
to the government’s police and military forces and the French army 
units. The four were the Hoa Hao sect, the Cao Dai sect, the Binh 
Xuyen, and the Viet Minh. Each of these held large areas of the 
Mekong delta and of central Viet-Nam under its control and appeared 
to be most unwilling to relinquish control to the orderly forces of 
established government. 

The Viet Minh, by the terms of the Geneva agreements, were 
scheduled to be regrouped into evacuation areas and transferred to 
the north within a maximum period of eighteen months. Inevitably 
the National army expected to take over control of the evacuated 
areas. But the two sect armies also ambitioned extending their spheres 
of power by moving into these sectors. This issue brought open con- 
flict in several areas. At the same time, Cao Dai and Hoa Hao forces 
clashed on several occasions in the Plaine des Joncs, a “no man’s 
land” that lay between areas controlled by the two groups. 

Disorder and intrigue ruled in the capital also. Three newspapers 
that criticized the Hoa Hao resistance to orderly government were 
bombed. Leaders of all three insurrectionist groups grew increasingly 
open in their resistance, although units of both armies broke off from 
time to time and attached themselves to the national forces. In mid- 
January four battalions of Hoa Hao troops submitted to the govern- 
ment with their commanding officer, Lt. Col. Nguyen Van Hue. In 


p. 14. The subsequent unequivocal support given the government by U. S. representatives 
had the effect of holding the French to at least overt support of the regime they had 
approved and agreed to back in the Franco-American conversations at Geneva. The 
present relations of the French with the government of Viet-Nam (1957-1958) are unim- 


peachable. 
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February, Col. Trinh Minh The, with a force of 2,500 Cao Dai 
soldiers, swore loyalty to the government. On March 10 Col. Tu Day 
surrendered the Hoa Hao-held Can Tho area to the government. 

However, on March 5, the three major dissident groups joined in a 
United National Front that was clearly aimed against the government, 
and on March 22, the Front delivered an ultimatum to the Premier 
demanding a reorganization of the government within five days along 
lines laid down in the ultimatum. The Premier rejected the ultima- 
tum but offered to negotiate with the groups, even though Saigon was 
surrounded by Binh Xuyen and Hoa Hao forces. Negotiations were 
started, but while they were in progress the Binh Xuyen police forces 
attacked army posts on March 30. French General Paul Ely, who 
distinguished himself during the latter part of 1954 by his personal 
devotion to the Vietnamese government and the honorable support he 
gave it, obtained a truce in the Saigon area, and negotiations con- 
tinued, although fighting broke out sporadically in outlying areas. 

The balance of power improved somewhat as more Cao Dai forces 
deserted the rebel position to support the government. And some 
elements of both sect groups supported Mr. Ngo during the second 
Binh Xuyen attack on April 20. Throughout the next weeks chaos ex- 
isted in the capital. Fighting raged in several areas; in the midst of it, 
the Premier discharged the disloyal National Police Chief, Lai Van 
Sang, and appointed Nguyen Ngoc Le in his stead. Emperor Bao 
Dai intervened in the midst of the fighting to summon Ngo t.) “annes 
“for consultations,” but clearly with the intention of dismissing him. 
He made it clear also that that he intended to appoint Gen. Nguyen 
Van Vy head of the army. Since General Vy was a known anti-Ngo 
figure and a faithful Bao Dai creature, this could only be interpreted 
as a move to dismiss Ngo or at least to work out a deal that would 
have completely undermined the government’s strength against the 
Binh Xuyen. Mr Ngo refused to take either step, claiming that the 
situation in Saigon was too insecure to permit him to leave. 

The tangled lines of power and intrigue are too obscure for a 
foreigner to unravel, and the hectic events of the subsequent night- 
mare days are even more incomprehensible. But by a swift reversal 
of positions the Ngo government, after tottering on the brink o' 
dissolution, was to emerge from the period of anarchy stronger th 1 
at any time since it took office. Ngo forced the issue on April 26 by 
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dismissing the chief of the Saigon police, apparently anticipating 
another move against the government. Two days later the Binh Xuyen 
again opened an attack by shelling the palace and attacking army 
posts in the city. While fighting was in progress Gen. Nguyen Van Vy 
attempted a coup; Ngo had been ordered a day earlier by Bao Dai to 
appoint him chief of staff. The first attempt at a coup was frustrated 
by a group of citizens who had gathered at the palace for a night 
meeting. A second attempt the following day apparently succeeded, 
but Vy discovered that promised army support was withdrawn in the 
crisis. With army support behind him, Ngo now vigorously pressed 
the fight against the Binh Xuyen. Post after post was surrendered, 
and by May 9 the rebel forces had evacuated their last post in the 
Saigon-Cholon area and were in retreat to the south and southeast, 
with the national army in pursuit. Within six months the entire force 
was to be destroyed.” 

At the very time that General Vy was planning his coup, a group 
of citizens and military leaders organizing a People’s Revolutionary 
Committee” held a meeting in Saigon at which resolutions were 
passed calling for the deposition of Bao Dai and establishment of a 
new government by Mr. Ngo. The government was to put down all 
forces in open rebellion, expel the French, and hold elections for a 
National Assembly at the earliest possible date. The response quickly 
showed that the proposal was widely welcomed; responsible citizens 
were infuriated at the cynical intrigue that threatened not merely to 
unseat the present government but discredit the nation’s attempt to 
establish a free, democratic state. In the days that followed numerous 
groups rallied to the Revolutionary Committee’s proposal. A congress 
of municipal and provincial government officials voted a similar 


54 The speedy termination of this campaign confirms the opinion that the'Binh Xuyen 
were unable to enlist the support of the countryside, so that matériel was withheld from 
them as far as possible, and intelligence flowed to the National army rather than to the 
guerrillas. 

55 The persons constituting this committee were: Nguyen Bao Toan, Hoang Co Thuy, 
Gen. Nguyen Thanh Phuong, Gen. Trinh Minh The, Nhi Lang, Van Ngoc, Huyn Minh Y, 
Doan Trung Con, Nguyen Huu Khai, Ho Han Son, (Names of committee members were 
graciously supplied by the Embassy of Viet-Nam, Washington, D. C.) Mr. Nhi Lang was 
later most courageous in aborting the attempted coup of General Vy. Mr. Nguyen Bao 
Toan subsequently resigned from the committee in protest against what he considered 
the government’s authoritarian manner. He visited the United States to protest against 
U. S. support of the Ngo government and to request that an American inquiry group visit 
Viet-Nam. New York Times, March 11, 1956. 
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resolution. Provincial committees in Thua Thien, Quang Tri, and Soc 
Trang gave their support. During succeeding days branches of the 
Committee sprang up with surprising rapidity in many localities 
throughout the country. This was the first evidence of the wide popular 
support that was to be clearly demonstrated when the Premier toured 
the central provinces in late August of the same year. 

The end of violence in Saigon gave the Premier time to evaluate 
the political situation and plan his campaign of government consoli- 
dation that would take advantage of the popular momentum set up 
by the Revolutionary Committees. Even while the Binh Xuyen fight- 
ing was still in progress, he rejected the French proposals for his 
government made at the Big Three conference in Paris on May 7 and 
called for a four-party meeting to be held in the future with Viet- 
Nam, France, Britain, and the United States in attendance. Without 
directly attacking Emperor Bao Dai, he made it clear that he was in 
sympathy with the growing sentiment in Viet-Nam calling for the 
Emperor’s deposition. 

On the eve of the last Binh Xuyen outbreak, April 23, 1954, Ngo 
had announced that elections for a Nationa] Assembly would be held 
“within three or four months” in which the people would be granted 
universal suffrage. His several tours through the country during 
the summer demonstrated both his own growing popularity and the 
enthusiastic support they gave to the election proposal. Coupled with 
these manifestations was a firm demand for the Emperor’s dismissal. 
Finally, after a hastily organized census had produced adequate lists 
of registered voters, the announcement was made on October 6 that a 
referendum would be held in three weeks, on October 23, 1955, in 
which the people would manifest their will with regard to the form of 
their future government and the person of its head.” The result of 
balloting, in which almost all registered voters expressed their will, 
was almost 90:1 for deposition of the Emperor. Accordingly, on 
October 26, 1955, Ngo Diem proclaimed the Republic of Viet-Nam 
and assumed office as its first president. 


5¢In calling for a referendum to determine the future form of government in Viet- 
Nam, the Premier was not only countering the action of Bao Dai, who declared Ngo 
Dinh Diem dismissed from office in a cable of October 18, 1955 (New York Times, Oc- 
tober 19, 1955), but was following a precedent set twice by Bao Dai himself during the 
negotiations with the French. See Devillers, op. cit., pp. 407 and 445. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Since June, 1954, the Vietnamese government had ruled the coun- 
try under an Emperor, in accordance with laws passed by a colonial 
regime and with presidential decrees issued by the Premier—although 
the Franco-Vietnamese agreement initialed on June 4, 1954, had 
inaugurated a transitional period that was expected to lead to ulti- 
mate independence. The referendum of October 23 and the subse- 
quent establishment of a republic made mandatory adoption of a 
constitution and organization of a legislative body to revise the body 
of laws to conform to the needs of the new state. 

Shortly after the October 26 decree of the Republic, the Saigon 
newspaper Hoa Binh called for drafting a Constitution and selection 
of a Constituent Assembly to approve it: 

It is to be hoped that the committee in charge of drafting the provisions of 
the Constitution will open its doors to include representatives of all walks of 
life. . . . However the country can have a Constitution, the draft must be 
examined by a Constituent Assembly yet to be called. We are still awaiting 
the decision of the new President of the Republic on the manner in which the 
Constituent Assembly will be chosen. Ultimately the Constitution will be up 
to the people for approval before coming into effect. It will be in accordance 
with this Constitution that the future National Assembly will be finally 
elected.** 


Accordingly, on November 28, 1955, an eleven-man Commission 
was appointed under the chairmanship of Mr. Vu Van Mau, the Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, to draft the constitution later to 
be revised, if need be, and approved by a specially elected As- 
sembly.” Early in January, 1956, the elections were announced for 
March 4, with a period of campaigning from February 20 to March 
2. The Assembly was to have 123 members, each representing about 
60,000 electors, with each province having at least one delegate. Seats 
were to be allocated as follows: South, 63; Central, 39; Mountain 





57 Quoted in Press and Information Service, Embassy of Viet-Nam, Washington, No- 
vember 11, 1955, pp. 3-4. 

58 The members of the Commission were: Messrs. Nguyen Huu Chau, Vu Van Mau, 
Vuong Quang Nhuong, Nguyen Khac Oanh, Nguyen Van Si, Tran Chanh Thanh, Nguyen 
Phuong Thiep, Bui Van Thinh, Vu Quoc Thong, Hoang Co Thuy, and Cao Van Thuong. 
All are distingiushed members of the legal profession, and six were at the time members 
of the President’s cabinet: Messrs. Chau, Mau, Si, Thanh, Thinh, and Thong, holding, 
respectively, the portfolios of Secretary of the Presidency, Foreign Affairs, Justice, In- 
formation, Interior, and Social Action. News from Viet-Nam, 2 (December 9, 1955), 1. 
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regions, 9; refugees from the North, 12. The Assembly was to reach a 
decision within forty-five days of convening; after that it would be 
dissolved and the Constitution would be submitted to a national refer- 
endum. If the referendum did not adopt the document, another As- 
sembly was to be elected within sixty days to consider a second draft. 

Voting was open to all citizens over eighteen years of age who 
met residence and registration qualifications. The government agreed 
to meet the costs of campaigning for all candidates so that wealth 
would not be an advantage. As originally planned, members of the 
Government were not eligible for seats in the Constituent Assembly.” 
Press censorship was to be discontinued during the period of the cam- 
paign for elections. All publicity facilities, radio time, loudspeakers, 
posters (which were to be uniform in size and printed by the govern- 
ment), and newspapers were allocated to candidates of all parties on 
an equal basis—although newspapers actually gave additional space 
to “favorite sons.” Several opposition parties boycotted the elections, 
claiming that the government was heading toward a dictatorship and 
that there was not true freedom of press and speech. Foreign observers 
were divided in their opinions on this issue. Some voiced the opinion 
that there was grave repression of parties and candidates, especially in 
the Center; others concluded that the boycott rose more from convic- 
tion that the government would win by a strong majority.’ Many 
members of the opposition parties ran as independents, who con- 
stituted almost half of the 400 candidates for the 123 seats. 

Elections on Sunday, March 4, 1956, ran off with a minimum of 
voting disorder and with little violence. In a number of localities 
schools that had been designated as voting places were burned, ap- 
parently by Viet-Minh cadres acting in response to Communist urging 
that voters boycott the elections. All in all, the voting—like the 
campaign—was quiet and almost festive, with 80 per cent of those 
registered casting ballots in Viet-Nam’s first democratic election. 

The voting results gave three parties sympathetic to the government 
approximately 84 seats out of the 123 to be filled. The National 
Revolutionary Movement, headed by the Minister of Information, 
Tran Chanh Thanh, won 61 seats; Social Action Minister Vu Quoc 


59 Apparently this restriction was subsequently removed because several members of 
the government, including two party leaders, were elected to the Assembly. 


60 New York Times, March 11, 1956. 
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Thong’s Movement for the Defense of Liberty obtained six seats, and 
the Revolutionary Labor Party, headed by the President’s brother, 
Mr. Ngo Dinh Nhu, won fifteen. The Vietnamese Citizens’ Rally, of 
which Mr. Truong Vinh Le was leader, took 26 seats; the Dai Viet 
party won one seat, and there were fourteen independent candidates 
elected. The majority of the independent candidates were members ~ 
of the Dai Viet Party, although Mrs. Ngo Dinh Nhu, the President’s 
sister-in-law, was among the independents. N.R.M. member, Mr. Tran 
Van Lam, regional governor of the South, was elected presiding of- 
ficer of the Assembly. 

Since some dissatisfaction had been voiced by delegates to the 
proposal that a fully drafted Constitution be presented to the As- 
sembly for its ratification, Mr. Ngo Dinh Diem accordingly announced 
in a presidential address” that he would simply outline what he 
thought should be the guiding principles to be followed in preparing 
the instrument and leave the drafting entirely to the Assembly. A fif- 
teen-delegate committee was consequently appointed by the Assembly 
to prepare the initial draft.” Deliberations continued long beyond the 
originally assigned 45-day life of the Constituent body, but since 
the nature of its work had been considerably modified by its decision 
to prepare its own draft and since heartening progress was being 
made, the President extended the length of its sessions until the work 
had been completed. 

The Constitution of the Republic of Viet-Nam was promulgated 
on October 26, 1956, the first anniversary of the Declaration of the 
Republic. 

The Constitution is a democratic instrument modeled generally 
on Western constitutions.” Several characteristics of the document 


61 An English translation of this important document was made available on May 12, 
1956, by the Embassy of Viet-Nam, Washington; it is also printed in Pres. Ngo Dinh 
Diem on Democracy (Addresses Relative to the Constitution), Saigon: Presidency of the 
Republic, 1957, pp. 13-17. A French translation is available in La Voie de la Juste Cause, 
pp. 166-71. 

62 Committee members were Mr. Tran Van Trai, Miss Huynh Thi Nu (Labor), Messrs. 
Tran Chanh Thanh (chairman), Nguyen Huu Chou, Nguyen Phuong Thiep, Tan That 
Toai, Ha Uy Liem, Tran Sy Don, Ha Nhu Chi, and Kre (N.R.M.); Messrs. Truong Vinh 
Le, Tran Quang Ngoc, and Nguyen Van Lien (Citizens’ Rally) ; Mr. Vu Quoc Thong (De- 
fense of Freedom) ; Mr. Nguyen Cao Thang (Ind.). 

63 An English translation of the Constitution of the Republic of Viet-Nam is repro- 
duced in News from Viet-Nam, 3 (November 17, 1956), 1-14, 
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are noteworthy. It establishes three separate instruments of govern- 
ment, the legislature, the executive, and the judiciary, each inde- 
pendent of the other, so as to achieve traditional separation of powers. 
The executive is a strong institution to which the ministries are re- 
sponsible, which approximates the American, rather than the French 
or British system. Machinery for selection of the judiciary is not 
elaborated in the Constitution but its independence is protected. 
Neither constitutional questions nor the trial of high government 
officials are within the competence of the normal judicial system. 

Unusual social policies have been incorporated into the Consti- 
tution; while this chapter corresponds in many respects to the Bill 
of Rights appended to the U. S. Constitution, it is more comprehen- 
sive in its provisions and outlines the duties, as well as the rights, 
of citizens. Among its unusual provisions are explicit recognition 
of the family as the foundation of society with specific responsibilities 
regarding it laid upon the state; obligations “within the limits of its 
capacity and economic progress” are assumed by the state with 
respect to the unemployed, the aged, victims of illness, natural di- 
saster; equitable remuneration for work, the right to organize trade 
unions and to strike are included among the constitutionally war- 
ranted rights and duties of citizens. Business monopoly (with limited 
exceptions) is outlawed. Chapter II, Rights and Duties of Citizens, 
in which these provisions are enumerated, is second in length (21 
sections) only to that on the Assembly. 

Chapter VII calls for establishment of a National Economic Coun- 
cil “which shall be charged with economic development.” Members 
of the Assembly may not sit in the Economic Council, but the legis- 
lative body is to pass the legislation that will detail the Council’s 
organization and functioning. Two further provisions of the Consti- 
tution authorize the President to issue Orders in Council between ses- 
sions of the Assembly and to spend one-fourth of the budget in each 
quarter of the year if the Assembly has failed to approve a budget. 
Amendment to the Constitution apparently requires convocations of 
two special sessions of the Assembly and a three-fourths vote of the 
deputies voting. The matter is not entirely clear inasmuch as it may 
be possible that the Assembly, in the course of a regular legislative 
session, may be designated a special session. 

Aside from specific provisions of the Vietnamese Constitution, 
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the very existence of the document is noteworthy. Despite the political 
chaos that confronted the Ngo government when it took office in June, 
1954, and the jeopardies it survived through the dangerous months 
of late 1954 and early 1955, the Constitutional Assemh‘y came into 
existence and had completed a good part of its work within two years, 
and the completed document was promulgated, as has already been 
noted, on the first anniversary of the Republic. When we reflect that 
the Pakistan constituent assembly, for example, served as an interim 
legislative body from 1947 until 1954 and that the country adopted a 
constitution only eight months before Viet-Nam (nine years after its 
independence), Viet-Nam appears to have made sound progress to- 
ward stability. Similarly, in late 1955 the Republic of Indonesia 
elected a Constitutive Assembly to draft a new document intended to 
replace the provisional instrument under which the country had op- 
erated for six years. The Indian constitution was adopted more than 
two years after independence, and Burma, although it adopted a 
constitution very shortly after attaining independence, was unable to 
hold national elections until 1952, after five years of internal con- 
flict. 

At several points the Constitution takes cognizance of the emer- 
gency conditions in which it was drafted, once by explicit mention 
of Communism: this occurs in Article 7, in which direct or indirect 
propagation of Communism in whatever form is prohibited. Safe- 
guards of public security are similarly insured by explicit restric- 
tions upon the exercise of several civil rights. Thus the inviolability 
of private correspondence, the right to travel and reside within the 
national territory, to go abroad, and to free expression can be re- 
stricted in favor of public security and stability of the republican 
form of government. Freedom of the press is qualified by authority 
of the state to restrict all effort to distort the truth. Anyone jeopardiz- 
ing the republican form of government, the democratic regime, na- 
tional freedom, independence, and unity is liable to deprivation of 
rights. 

The section on rights and duties of citizens manifests the current 
trend to assumption of new social responsibilities by governments 
in many parts of the world. Among these new constitutional responsi- 
bilities of the government are those mentioned above. 

Two further issues have developed in recent times that concern 
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the government of Viet-Nam. One is concerned with the status of 
Chinese nationals living in the country; the other has to do with the 
character of the government itself. 

The two large minorities in Viet-Nam are the non-Vietnamese 
indigenous peoples and the Chinese. Each numbers about one mil- 
lion.** Most of the former group live in the mountainous regions of 
the country and had been segregated into a separate administration 
under the French. This relationship was terminated in June, 1954, 
when the area and peoples were incorporated into a uniform admin- 
istration, and citizenship was conferred upon some 600,000 tribal 
peoples. Information is not available about the civic status of non- 
Vietnamese in the south: the Khmers, Phuongs, and Stiengs, but it 
is presumed that they also are considered as full-fledged citizens of 
Viet-Nam. 

The Chinese have been less amenable to civic incorporation. Many 
of them are comparatively recent arrivals who left China during or 
after the Sino-Japanese war, and all tend to cling to their Chinese 
culture and citizenship. One reason for this is that both the Kuo- 
mintang government and the present government of mainland 
China base citizenship upon blood rather than upon place of birth. 
As a result, all persons born of Chinese parents are considered Chi- 
nese, and the provision is made for their representation in the govern- 
ment.” The large bodies of overseas Chinese are useful in many 


®4 Population data on Viet-Nam are uncertain. Informed estimates in Saigon in March, 
1956, set the number of Chinese in the south at about one million. This includes some 
40,000 registered refugees from the north and another 10,000 who made their way south 
at their own expense. This estimate of one million in present South Viet-Nam alone 
seems high, but it must be remembered that immigration was heavy in the years imme- 
diately following the Japanese surrender of 1945. In 1948, High Commissioner Emile 
Bollaert stated that 8,000 a month were entering the colony (Cochinchina). Virginia 
Thompson and Richard Adloff, Minority Problems in Southeast Asia (Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1955), p. 57. 

The estimate of tribal peoples includes approximately 62,500 who came south as 
refugees, chiefly Nung and Thai. Those indigenous to the south are about 600,000 of 
various tribal groups in the Mountain Region, 35,000 Cham, and about 350,000 of various 
Khmer stocks. 

®5 Both governments provided for seating delegates of overseas Chinese in repre- 
sentative bodies. The Republic of China allocated 65, 19, and eight seats in the three 
representative bodies. China Handbook, 1950, p. 24. The Constitution of the People’s 
Republic of [Communist] China assigns 30 seats in the National People’s Congress (Art. 
23) and accords overseas Chinese protection of their “rights and interests” (Art. 98). 
C. M. Wilbur, “Southeast Asia between India and China,” Journal of International 
Affairs, 10 (January, 1956), 95-98; Ferdinand Kuhn in Thayer, op. cit., pp. 246-51. 
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ways to the mother country.” Among other advantages is the not in- 
considerable flow of remittances from foreign countries that has 
helped to maintain China’s balance of trade. Between 1938 and June, 
1947, these amounted to about $70,000,000 from the United States 
and about the same amount from the rest of the world.” 

From the French colonial administration the Chinese won a privi- 
leged position under which they enjoyed special economic rights and 
a degree of economic autonomy that enabled them to maintain easy 
relations with the home country. They were charged with adminis- 
tration of their own civil affairs under a system of group represen- 
tation before the government. The same agreement of 1930 granted 
them the privilege of maintaining their own educational system.” 

Historically the Vietnamese have combined a high regard for Chi- 
nese civilization with fear of political domination. In modern times 
there has been added resentment at Chinese commercial skill and suc- 
cess. Chinese businessmen dominated the rice trade, controlling about 
90 per cent of the rice mills and making Cholon the largest port for 
foreign rice shipments. They handled approximately half of the 
trade in corn and most of the pepper production in Cambodia and 
southern Viet-Nam. Practically all retail trade, much of the whole- 
sale trade, and significant shares of tanneries, sawmills, soap and 
match factories, food processing, and light industry were held by 
the Chinese.” 

Throughout Southeast Asia the overseas Chinese have maintained 
not only their own culture and nationality, but, so far as possible, 
their own communities.” The almost entirely Chinese city of Cholon 
in Viet-Nam is the most striking example of this tendency. It is, by 
contrast with the rest of the country, a rich city; at the same time, it 


66In the whole of Southeast Asia the total of overseas Chinese would be close to 12 
million. The two largest groups are in Thailand and Malaya. Victor Purcell, “The In- 
fluence of Racial Minorities,” in Thayer, op. cit., p. 234. The same author's The Chinese 
in Southeast Asia (London: Oxford U. Press, 1951), p. 1, sets the number at 8.5 million 
in 1949. 

67 China Handbook (1950), pp. 22-23. 

68 Chieu Nguyen Huy, Le Status des Chinoises en Indochine (Paris: Presses Modernes, 
1939), pp. 78-93. These agreements were confirmed and extended by the pact of 1946. 
Purcell, op. cit., pp. 259-60. 

69 Helmut G. Calles, “Capital Investment in Southeastern Asia, and the Philippines,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 226 (March, 1943), 30. 


1° Purcell, op. cit., pp. 39-53. 
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is a center that contained some of the most notorious establishments 
of vice (gambling, prostitution, and opium) in the world. Although 
the anti-vice campaign first announced in the Tet (New Year) address 
of January 24, 1955," was directed primarily against the Binh 
Xuyen, it was also the opening effort in a program to bring Chinese 
activities under Vietnamese surveillance and control. 

The next step was a pair of measures taken to regulate the activi- 

ties of all aliens in Viet-Nam, but they were directed primarily at the 
problem of the largest alien group. The first, issued on August 13, 
1956, removes the privileges accorded earlier to Chinese aliens and 
equates them with all other foreigners resident in the country. Chinese 
born in China (or, it would appear, in any other country than Viet- 
Nam) are required by this decree to register with the authorities as 
aliens.” 
At the same time, aliens are prohibited from engaging in a specified 
list of eleven types of business. These are merchandising of meat, 
fish, foods, charcoal and firewood, cloth, fuel oils, four categories of 
enterprise concerned with rice, dealers in scrap iron, and pawn 
brokers.” 

A second decree™ was concerned with Chinese born in Viet-Nam. 
It abrogated for Viet-Nam the Chinese principle of citizenship by 
blood and conferred Vietnamese citizenship on this entire group, re- 
quiring them also to exchange their present identity cards for the 
type of census cards possessed by all Vietnamese citizens. They must 
at the same time adopt Vietnamese names. Aside from opting for 
Vietnamese citizenship, there are two ways in which Chinese may con- 
tinue to conduct businesses in the prohibited categories as before. 
Those who are legally married to Vietnamese wives may continue 
to operate their businesses without prejudice. Those also who invest 
their capital in a Vietnamese-controlled business may also continue.” 


71 La Voie de la Juste Cause, pp. 48-54. 

72 Presidential Decree No. 54, August 13, 1956. 

78 [David Hotham], “Mr. Diem Tackles His Chinese,” Economist, 182 (March 30, 
1957), 1102. The penalty for violation of this prohibition is severe, a maximum fine of 
$140,000 or expulsion from the country. Neither this decree nor the one mentioned in 
the following note, however, has been rigidly enforced. 

7 Presidential Decree No. 48, August 21, 1956. Failure to conform to the decree car- 
ries penalties of a fine up to $280 or six months imprisonment. 

TS American press reports (e.g., New York Times, May 15 and October 5, 1957) imply 
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The Chinese Nationalist government quickly intervened, requesting 
an opportunity to discuss the whole question with the Vietnamese 
government. It sought a delay in enforcing the deadline set for com- 
pliance (March 6, 1957, later extended to April 6 and to May 9 
for most regulations; August 21 for those enterprises concerned 
with rice). Proposals have been made to modify the reguiations and 
to provide repatriation for Chinese who refuse to accept the new 
citizenship. The Vietnamese government, however, has taken the 
position that the matter is an entirely domestic problem and has re- 
fused to enter conversations about it. 

During the summer of 1957 tension between the two communities 
was great, especially as the September deadline for full compliance 
with the decrees approached. But enforcement of the regulations has 
been moderate, despite almost universal noncompliance, so that ten- 
sion has considerably abated. Only about 1200 are reported to have 
complied with the nationality laws, and small numbers have left the 
country for Taiwan or Cambodia.” Authorities estimate that some 
200,000 Chinese born in Viet-Nam are evading the regulations.” 
Some of these have been able to continue in business by taking ad- 
vantage of one or other of the loopholes provided, but large numbers 
have been compelled to discontinue operations to avoid detection 
as noncitizens. 

Chinese-language newspapers have been prosecuted by the govern- 
ment for criticizing the nationality regulations and for sponsoring 
fund-raising campaigns to support those in hiding. Early in October, 
1957, eight such papers were brought to trial for the offense. But 
there has been no evidence that the Chinese refusal to accept the new 
legislation is likely to be broken by Vietnamese enforcement. 

Another of the new laws required all Chinese schools to accept 
Vietnamese directors and to modify their curricula in accordance 
with the programs of the national schools. But it was found impossible 


that this is an extra-legal subterfuge that must be entered into surreptitiously. This does 
not seem actually to be the case. 

76 [David Hotham], “Chinoiseries in South Vietnam,” Economist, 180 (September 29, 
1956) 1064; New York Times, August 2, October 4, 1957. In an article which appeared 
after this paper was completed, “Viet-Nam’s Chinese Problem,” Far Eastern Survey, 27 
(May, 1958), 68, Bernard B. Fall states that hardly more than perhaps 80,000 to 100,000 
Chinese had complied with the Ordinance as late as August 10, 1957. 


7? New York Times, October 4, 1957. 
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to obtain sufficient principals to fill the positions. In October, 1956, 
just after passage of the new laws, the ministry of education author- 
ized opening of two new private Chinese secondary schools in Cho- 
lon, bringing the total to five. The report of this authorization stated 
explicitly that the schools were open to all students “who are either 
naturalized Vietnamese or not.” 

While there does not seem great likelihood that the Vietnamese 
legislation will have the effect of pushing large numbers of Chinese 
in Viet-Nam into sympathy with the Communist regime in mainland 
China, since Chinese in Cholon as well as Chinese refugees from the 
north have given little evidence of Communist sympathies, yet it 
would be possible, however, if tensions between the national govern- 
ment of Viet-Nam and its Chinese residents increased, that some might 
react against the outspoken anti-Communism of the Ngo regime by 
turning toward the Reds. This could result in a dangerous situation 
for the country, 

The Chinese legislation has had the inevitable effect, however, 
of weakening what solidarity existed between the two communities. 
There have also been unfavorable impacts upon the Vietnamese 
economy. These results are the more regrettable because of the seri- 
ous threat to national security that confronts both Viet-Nam and 
Nationalist China. As one observer remarks: “There is need for 
solidarity among free nations in the face of Communist aggres- 
sion. There is no good reason why two free, friendly nations should 
not promptly compose their differences round a table.””* Before the 
new laws were enacted, the Chinese had shown sympathy for the 
government. Chinese had cooperated in the well-known “Operation 
Brotherhood” which under Philippines leadership had brought medi- 
cal care to many isolated Vietnamese communities. Chinese associa- 
tions had assisted Vietnamese relief measures, and a Sino-Vietna- 
mese friendship association has continued to function through the 
entire period of crisis. 

On the other hand it has been extremely difficult to measure the 
degree to which Vietnamese control of the types of business activity 


78 News from Viet-Nam, 3 (October 27, 1956), 8. 
7° Harold Riegelman, Letter, New York Times, May 22, 1957. Free China authorities re- 
ported that some 25,000 nationals in Viet-Nam had applied for repatriation. Jbid, June 6, 


1957. 
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included in the legislation has been increased. There appears to have 
been a sharp but temporary reduction in the number of enterprises 
devoted to the controlled forms of business activity. More recently, 
however, some enterprises with Vietnamese heads have come into 
existence, but there is strong suspicion that many of these actually 
remain in the control of real Chinese owners.” 

More serious, because more crucial for the existence of Viet-Nam, 
is the second question, which has to do with alleged antidemocratic 
tendencies of the government. In recent months there has been a rising 
chorus of criticism of the Ngo government’s authoritarianism on the 
part of foreign observers and, it would sccm, of some Vietnamese. 
The regime has been subject to attack throughout its short existence, 
but formerly the criticisms objected to the weakness of the admin- 
istration. In the first year, 1954 to 1955, charges accused Mr. Ngo 
of indecisiveness and inability to unify the chaotically divided groups 
within the country; they criticized the confusion of his followers, 
the lack of popular support for the government, and, in the case of 
one writer only, of corruption. 

Today there has been a partial shift in the charges brought against 
the government. It is still said to lack popular backing, but today it 
is spoken of as a police state that deliberately excludes from the 
government all but a small ruling clique and its camp followers. It 
is accused of relying upon too small a body of policy makers, gen- 
erally only close relatives and intimate friends of the President. One 
critic has asserted that there is no freedom of the press, that the 
democratic constitution is being violated, that “14,000 persons were 
arrested in Central Annam alone at the time of the March, 1956, 
elections. Since then the process has, according to all reports, in- 
creased rather than diminished.” * 


80 New York Times, October 4, 1957; Economist, March 30, 1957, 1102. 

81 David Hotham, “South Vietnam—Shaky Bastion,” New Republic, 137 (November 
25, 1957), 15. See also David Hotham, “U. S. Aid to Vietnam—a Balance Sheet,” Re- 
porter, 17 (September 19, 1957), 30-33. Mr. Hotham’s criticisms in both articles are di- 
rected primarily at the United States, but he has se~cral unfavorable observations about 
the Vietnamese government. The regime's deficiencies have also been noted by Roy 
Jumper, “Mandarin Bureaucracy and Politics in South Viet-Nam,” Pacific Affairs, 30 
(March, 1957), 47-58 and Ellen J. Hammer, “Progress Report on Southern Viet-Nam,” 
ibid., 30 (September, 1957), 221-35. Miss Hammer is more confident that the present 
government can hold on than she appeared to be in earlier reports. For earlier opinions, 
see Brian Crozier, “Diem Regime in Southern Vietnam.” Far Eastern Survey, 24 (April, 
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The Ngo government is also charged with crushing the sects in 
1954 instead of consolidating the government by incorporating these 
sound opponents of Communism into its administration. One critic 
adds to the charges of police-state tactics and strict press censorship 
the regret that there exists no “effective political opposition” adding 
that “the chief figures of the régime have little comprehension of the 
indispensable function of a loyal opposition in a democratic politi- 
cal system.” 

The observers who have directed criticisms at the government of 
Viet-Nam are responsible and friendly. They clearly have no in- 
tention of comparing the regime in the south with the Communist 
state in the north. The norms they apply are those applicable to any 
“democratic political system.” By these standards there can be no 
question that there is truth to some of the general charges they bring 
against the government of Viet-Nam. There is unquestionably strict 
control of the press in the country. One editor was recently heavily 
fined and sentenced to ten months imprisonment for articles critical 
of the government and presenting “alarmist” information about al- 
leged Communist organizations in the South. The editor’s license to 
publish was also revoked.” A short time later nine newspapermen 
were arrested for alleged Communist subversive activities within the 
staffs of four Saigon papers.** Even though the first editor was harshly 
punished for publishing such reports, the government itself released 
news of the arrests about two weeks later. 

While it is clear that practices have been followed in Viet-Nam 
that would be considered undemocratic in the stable and mature 
governments of many Western countries, it may be questioned whether 
the same standards can be safely applied to conditions existing in 
Viet-Nam. It appears most unlikely, for instance, that any tactics 
vis-4-vis the sects other than those employed by the Ngo government 
could have prevented utter chaos. The sect military leaders were de- 
termined to maintain a maximum of military and political autonomy 


1955), 49-56; Miriam S. Farley, “Vietnam Kaleidoscope,” Far Eastern Survey, 24 (May, 
1955), 77-78; Bernard Crozier, “International Situation in Indochina,” Pacific Affairs, 
29 (December, 1956) , 309-23. 

82 William Henderson, “South Viet Nam Finds Itself,” Foreign Affairs, 35 (January, 
1957), 271-82. 

83 Times of Viet Nam, March 15 and March 20, 1958. 

84 [bid., under dateline March 30; date of issue not available, 
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and had even issued ultimata to the existing government. The situation 
demanded firmness, and Mr. Ngo deployed his limited strength with 
extraordinary skill. It is even doubtful whether Mr. Hotham’s asser- 
tion that the sects were firmly anti-Communist is warranted.” Roy 
Jumper™ identifies three battalions of Viet-Minh troops that in late 
1955 were still operating with the sects in guerrilla warfare against 
the National Army. Some authorities privately claim that the limited 
guerrilla disturbances that continue disturbed conditions in the lower 
Mekong delta are inspired by Viet Minh leadership of Hoa Hao rem- 
nants. This evidence is not absolutely conclusive, since the sect mili- 
tary leaders have always been excluded from the government, but it 
suggests that their anti-Communism was neither doctrinaire nor 
absolute.” 

At the same time it should also be remembered, as Mr. Hotham 
seems to fail to do, that Mr. Ngo made extraordinary concessions to 
both the Hoa Hao and the Cao Dai during the Hinh crisis of Septem- 
ber, 1954. On September 24 of that year he undertook to “broaden 
the base” of his government when he reorganized his cabinet to ad- 
mit eight Cao Dai and Hoa Hao civilian followers as ministers, thus 
giving the two sects a majority in his government. Yet this “demo- 
cratic” move accompanied the beginnings of troubles with the sects 
that continued through the spring of 1955. 

It can be argued effectively that none of the political groups in 
opposition to the Ngo government understands very clearly what Mr. 
_ William Henderson means by a “loyal opposition.” Certainly there 
was little “loyal opposition” in Saigon during the turbulent months 
from July, 1954, to June, 1955. What opposition there was concen- 
trated on supplanting the Ngo government at any cost, even the total 
collapse of all forces working for law and order and the immediate 


85 New Republic, op. cit., p. 13. 

8¢ “Communist Challenge in South Viet Nam,” Far Eastern Survey, 25 (November, 
1956), 162. 

87In August, 1945, both Cao Dai and Hoa Hao leaders entered a coalition cabal 
under Bao Dai that included the Trotskyite La Lutte group, and a short time later they 
both participated in an independence demonstration that included both Trotskyites and 
Viet-Minh Stalinists. Devillers, op. cit., pp. 140-41 and 154. Critics of the Ngo govern- 
ment tend to forget that both Nguyen Cong Vien and Huynh Hun Nghia, who entered 
the Ngo cabinet on May 11, 1955, were both Caodaists and that an earlier cabinet, formed 
on September 24, 1954, had contained eight Cao Dai and Hoa Hao ministers out of a 
total of fourteen, giving the sects a majority of portfolios. 
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take-over by either the French or the regime in the north. One out- 
standing exception was the move of Col. Trinh Minh The, who rallied 
to the government cause during the crisis of 1955 and deployed his 
Cao Dai troops during the Binh Xuyen fighting to counter the French 
troops who stood poised to take over control of the country. But such 
actions were rare at the time. That the groups in opposition to the 
government have perceptibly changed their policies in the succeed- 
ing years has not been demonstrated by critics of the present govern- 
ment. 

Eventually this unhappy situation must end, and all groups must 
be permitted to seek their place in the government of their country. 
But it seems to be a grave risk to jeopardize what stability has been 
secured thus far for the sake of a democratization that for the present 
seems unattainable. 

In Viet-Nam political cleavages, aside from organizations based 
upon religious principles, have stemmed less from specific policies 
or theories of government than from leadership by outstanding per- 
sonalities. Groups have tended to focus upon strong and influen- 
tial figures who were considered capable of occupying positions of 
strength. Political collaboration toward common goals is difficult to 
achieve among such groups. Such organizations have often mani- 
fested the subversive tendencies of political cabals rather than the 
will to straightforward opposition within the constitutional frame- 
work of principles. The activities of the Dai Viet party in France 
and the Tran Van Huu group in Phnom Penh manifest these con- 
spiratorial tendencies.” 

I have no desire to embroil an eminent anthropologist in political 
controversies that concern an area of Southeast Asia about which 
she would claim no special competence. But I think that the wise and 
temperate remarks made with regard to the political future of the 
whole area long before political feelings had been roused are useful 
to moderate the eager democratic aspirations of outsiders with re- 
spect to the postwar governments that have risen in the former colo- 
nial areas of the region. 

In a series of lectures delivered during the course of World War II, 


88 The Dai Viet Quoc Dan Dang publishes a bulletin in Paris violently subversive of 
the present government, and Huu in Cambodia has worked closely with the Viet-Minh. 
There are individuals in Viet-Nam itself wholly in sympathy with both groups. 
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Cora du Bois warned that Western ideas of democratic government 
might need some modification when applied to this region of the 
world. She said: 

It would be unrealistic to expect that the Southeast Asian countries will 
burgeon overnight into governments with two-party or multi-party systems. 
There will not immediately appear a tradition of disinterested public service. 
Nor can it be anticipated that there will be immediately a high-minded bu- 
reaucracy serving the people. That such a pattern is unlikely to develop over- 
night is already evidenced by the course of Siamese and Philippine politics. 
What we can realistically expect are one-party governments. Within these 
single parties the cliques, largely phrased in terms of personal loyalties, will 
form and break off; there will be coups d’états in which personnel will switch, 
but not fundamental principles.®® 


While Western critics have continued occasionally to direct 
charges of this kind against the government of Viet-Nam, the country 
has slowly taken a place of some significance among the nations of 
Asia. Mr. Ngo has completed state visits to a number of Asian cap- 
itals and has won the personal support of India’s prime minister, Mr. 
Nehru. This is the more noteworthy inasmuch as India initially re- 
fused to recognize the government set up in the south after the Geneva 
Conference. Many Asian leaders, including the prime ministers of 
Japan, Burma, Laos, and Malaya, and the president of the Philip- 
pines have paid state visits to Saigon. Of these, the visit of Tengku 
Abdul Rahman Putra, prime minister of the Federation of Malaya, 
was possibly the most significant since this, his first state visit, was 
not made to either a Commonwealth state of Asia or to one of the 
other Malay states, Philippines or Indonesia.” 


3. Tue Prospitem or REUNION 


The most acute and, at the same time, most difficult problem con- 
fronting Viet-Nam rises from the fact of partition into two separate 
political regimes, as in Germany and Korea. 

The territory of Viet-Nam was divided for purely military pur- 
poses at the Geneva Conference, July 20 [21], 1954. By the first 


89 Social Forces in Southeast Asia (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1949), 
p. 60. 

90 Tt is possible that Viet-Nam was chosen precisely because it was a “neutral” state 
in both these contexts. On Malay relationships, see Willard A. Hanna, “Indonesia and 
the Malayan States.” American Universities Field Service, February 20, 1956. 
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article of the armistice agreement for Viet-Nam a “provisional mili- 
tary demarcation line” was fixed in the vicinity of the seventeenth 
parallel.” The purpose of the line was to set off two military zones 
into which the forces of the two opposing groups were to be with- 
drawn: the Viet-Minh (People’s Army of Viet-Nam) into the terri- 
tory north of the line, the French Union forces into the territory south 
of the line. 

However, the conduct of civil administration in each regrouping 
zone was entrusted by Article 14 of the Agreement to “the party 
whose forces are to be regrouped there” pending, the Agreement 
states, “the general elections which shall bring about the unification 
of Viet-Nam.” Thus, two separate civil aministrations were recog- 
nized by the parties to the agreement, namely, the French Union and 
the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam, despite the insistence, as we 
shall see in a moment, upon the nonpolitical nature of the demarca- 
tion. And the principle of elections was agreed upon by the parties 
to the armistice even prior to the Final Declaration of the Conference 
which determined the time and circumstances for the elections.” 

An initial ambiguity concerning the Final Declaration must be ad- 
verted to before discussing its provisions. The document is headed 
by a kind of preamble which reads as follows: 

Final Declaration, dated the 21st July, 1954, of the Geneva Conference on 
the problem of restoring peace in Indo-China, in which the representatives 
of Cambodia, the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam, France, Laos, the Peo- 


ple’s Republic of China, the State of Viet-Nam, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United Kingdom, and the United States of America took part.** 


The preamble implies that all the nations it lists as participants in the 
Conference were also parties to the declaration which it introduces. 


%1 The actual boundary between the two zones is natural through most of its length, 
namely, the Song [river]. Ben Hai, not Ben Hat, as in Report on Indo-China (Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 83d Congress, 2d Session, 1954), p. 24. Beyond the 
town of Bo-Ho-Su, the partition is marked by the parallel of the town. 

82 The text of the “Final Declaration” is contained in Report on Indo-China, pp. 26-27. 
In New Delhi in November, 1955, to confer with Mr. Nehru about the situation in Viet- 
Nam and the projected interzonal elections, Mr. Lester B. Pearson, Canadian Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, is reported to have stated that Canada was unwilling for the 
International Control Commission, which supervised the truce in Viet-Nam, Cambodia, 
and Laos, to undertake the responsibility for any kind of general election, unless they 
are similar “to those we have in democratic countries.” New York Times, November 4, 
1955, and News from Viet-Nam, 2 (November 18, 1955), 5. 


93 Ibid. 
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As a matter of fact, neither the State of Viet-Nam nor the United 
States approved. The confusion with respect to the United States has 
not had serious effects, but the false impression has been spread 
abroad that the State of Viet-Nam subsequently refused to honor an 
agreement it entered at Geneva. This is totally false. 

With respect to the partitioned condition of the country, the Dec- 
laration makes three provisions: (1) “.. . the military demarcation 
line is provisional and should not in any way be interpreted as con- 
stituting a political or territorial boundary,” despite the fact that the 
line did, in reality, mark the territorial division not only between 
two military regroupment areas but between two civil administrations, 
as was noted above; (2) “democratic institutions” [are to be] “es- 
tablished as a result of free general elections by secret ballot” in 
July, 1956, and (3) “consultations will be held on this subject be- 
tween the competent representative authorities of the two zones from 
20 July 1955 onwards.” 

Both the United States and Viet-Nam opposed the principle of par- 
tition from the outset and, as a consequence, the decision calling for 
early elections to achieve unification. Aside from its juridical claim 
to be the only legitimate government in the country (for which rea- 
son it refused to countenance any forcible dismemberment of its ter- 
ritory), the State of Viet-Nam refused to agree to elections which it 
was persuaded would not be free in any territory controlled by a 
Communist regime. 

The northern, Communist zone had the larger population by per- 
haps two million, and in elections whose freedom could not be as- 
sured, so large a group of voters would simply force the loss to Com- 
munism of the ten or so million residents of the south by mere dra- 
gooned numbers. No state could be expected to agree to its own dis- 
solution by such unfair measures. 

In July, 1955, when discussions were scheduled to begin between 
representatives of the two zones leading to elections the following 
year, Mr. Ngo refused, despite pressure from France, England, and, 
it would appear, the United States, even to inaugurate conversations. 
President (then Premier) Ngo issued a statement on the question in 
a radio broadcast of July 16, 1955. In it he said, in part: 


The National Government has repeatedly stressed the price it has paid for 
the defense of the unity of our country and of true democracy. We did not 
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sign the Geneva Agreements. We are not bound in any way by these agree- 
ments entered into against the will of the Vietnamese people. Our policy is 
a policy of peace, but nothing will divert us from our goal: the unity of our 
country——a unity in freedom and not in slavery. . . . 

We do not reject the principle of elections as a peaceful and democratic 
means to achieve unity. But elections can be one of the foundations of true 
democracy only on condition that they are absolutely free. And we shall be 
skeptical about the possibility of achieving the conditions of free elections in 
the North under the regime of oppression carried on by the Viet-Minh. . . .** 


Accordingly, no action was taken to inaugurate the 1955 conver- 
sations. The date came and passed with some discussion but no sig- 
nificant activities. On April 11, 1956, Lord Reading for the United 
Kingdom and Mr. Gromyko for the U.S.S.R., the two chairman states 
of the Geneva Conference, began conversations in London on the 
question of Viet-Nam elections. It was finally agreed that while the 
maintenance of peace and the ultimate unification of Viet-Nam by 
elections remained the objectives of the Conference, there would be 
neither conferences nor elections under the existing circumstances.” 

Again in 1956 the Soviet Union, Red China, and North Viet-Nam 
raised the question of elections. But in view of the decisions reached 
in the London conversations, there was no chance of holding them, 
especially in the light of Mr. Ngo’s stand. The government of Viet- 
Nam on April 6 and May 22, 1956, reiterated its desire for unifica- 
tion of the country and its willingness to participate in truly free elec- 
tions as the only democratic means of unifying the country. “But 
the absence of all freedom in North Viet-Nam rendered the problem 
of pre-electoral and electoral arrangements virtually impossible at 
the moment.” 

During the month of July there was some uneasiness in the south 
lest the Communist government in the north use the date of the sched- 
uled elections as a pretext for a campaign of violent attacks against 
the south or even for an open aggression. But the month passed with- 
out serious incident. 

Although the effective date for elections had passed by 1957, the 
prime minister of North Viet-Nam, Mr. Pham-Van-Dong, used the 


occasion of the election anniversary in that year to address a letter 


%4 La Voie de la Juste Cause, pp. 104-06. 
95 New York Times, May 11 and 20, 1956, 
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to Mr. Ngo concerning reunification. Since the letter was given wide 
publicity by Communist propaganda media, the government of the 
south replied. The communiqué recalled that at Geneva the southern 
delegation had opposed partition and had proposed elections under 
U.N. supervision, while the Viet-Minh delegation agreed with the 
French delegation on the actual division of Vietnamese territory.” 
But no new elements have been introduced into the issue since the 
spring of i955. 

The situation, consequently, remains unchanged. And there ap- 
pears to be no solution to the question of partition so long as this is 
the case. The government of the south is unwilling to abdicate its 
position as the result of elections that, in its opinion, cannot be honest 
and fair. And the people of the south are determined not to accept a 
Communist regime. 

The Communist nature of the government in the north, the parti- 
tioned condition of the country, and the frequent evidences of Com- 
munist activities in the south have had the effect of aggravating the 
anti-Communist spirit of the Saigon government.” In view of the 
constant propaganda from the north, it has felt obliged to engage in 
counterpropaganda to the detriment of other activities on which en- 


ergy might more fruitfully be expended. Inevitable tensions have 
also made the government sensitive to opposition on the part of po- 
litical leaders and the press so that it has inclined to look upon all 


®6 News from Viet-Nam, 3 (August 9, 1957), 1-3. The Kingdom of Laos was similarly, 
although illegally, divided after the Geneva Conference, with a dissident, semi-Marxist 
group, the Pathet Lao, holding two provinces, Phong Saly and Sam Neua, in the north- 
east of the country, bordering on China and Viet-Nam. In late 1957 the conflict was re- 
solved, and the Pathet Lao was absorbed into the nation. Laotians are persuaded that 
the resulting coalition government will not involve a serious threat of Communist take- 
over, despite the misgivings of Western observers. There is little likelihood, however, 
that the Laotian experiment can serve as a useful model for Viet-Nam. The Pathet Lao 
was a smaller unit in Laos than is the Viet-Minh in Viet-Nam, and the degree of Marxist 
ideology assimilated by the Laotian dissidents seems to be considerably less than North 
Viet-Nam’s total adherence to Communism. Furthermore, there were strong personal and 
familial ties uniting the rival leaders in Laos, whereas Vietnamese leadership has hardened 
into two completely alienated camps between which any kind of coalition or coopera- 
tion seems utterly unthinkable. See “Report from Laos,” America, 95 (June 9, 1956), 
255 and “Plus or Minus in Laos?”, ibid., 97 (December 14, 1957), 331; New York 
Times, May 13, 1957; January 20 and 25, 1958 and editorial, December 13, 1957. 

®7 Saigon has become a center not only of Vietnamese anti-Communism but is also the 
seat of the Secretariat of the Asian People’s Anti-Communist League. 
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criticism as subversive. All this has had its effect upon the people 
also. 

Partition of the country, consequently, renders genuine political 
stability extremely difficult. Not only are the people living in both 
zones dissatisfied with dismemberment, but they are under constant 
pressures from the two governments, struggling for the loyalty of the 
whole people. Furthermore, the political division splits the economy 
of the area into two warring parts at a time when utmost coordination 
is urgently needed. Most of the mineral resources of Viet-Nam are 
in the north, especially in the mountainous hinterland of the Red 
river delta, and the greater part of industrial development has been 
achieved in that zone. On the other hand, the northern zone has been 
a food-deficient area. While the south has less mineral resources 
and industry, it has historically been a richly food-surplus area. The 
division of these two interdependent zones has worked to the detri- 
ment of both.” It is likely, however, that the partition will ultimately 
work more seriously to the disadvantage of the north. While it is 
possible for the south to increase its industrial potential by develop- 
ing its power and raw materials potential with outside technical and 
capital assistance, there seems little that can be done in the north to 
step up its already intensive but insufficient food production. And 
the heavy depopulation of rice-producing areas in the Red river delta 
will, at least in the short run, sharply reduce cultivation.” 

The north, despite the existence of a police state, has had its own 
troubles. Perhaps the most serious outbreak of revolt against the 
authoritarianism of the Communist leaders in the north has been the 
Quynh-Luu uprisings, to which the South Viet-Nam statement of 1957 
alluded;** nevertheless there has been a continuous opposition to 
land-reform programs and the general repression of human liberties. 
Since the termination of legal transfer of population on May 20, 


98 J. E. Spencer, Asia East by South (New York: Wiley, 1954), pp. 242-53. 

®° Refugee leaders told the author that many peasants were determined to burn their 
very considerable stores of grains and other foods and to flood their paddy fields in an 
effort to destroy the crops already planted. Their motive was the desire to achieve re- 
prisals for Viet-Minh violence and obstruction carried on against those wishing to move 
to the South. But the peasants were induced to forego these acts. The suasive motives 
were, first, that it was not right to destroy the fruits of the earth which were God's gift 
and, secondly, the practical consideration that the resultant suffering wou!d hurt ordi- 
nary people like themselves and not the Viet-Minh cadres. 

100 See The Quynh Luu Uprisings (Saigon: APACL, Vietnam, 1957), 71 py 
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1954, there has been a continuous trickle of population from the 
north who manage by one means or another to make their way to the 
south. Dissatisfaction has not been restricted, however, to the non- 
Communist peoples of the north. Vietnamese who had earlier em- 
braced Communist ideology have later grown restive under repressive 
controls. The most significant and best-publicized revolt has been 
that of literary figures who had devoted their talents to support of the 
Communist cause.*”’ 


CONCLUSION 


That the State of Viet-Nam managed to survive the troubled months 
of its first year is achievement of a high order. To have passed the 
fatal date set for elections—and for the government’s demise—in 
July, 1956, is even more significant. Few informed persons expected 
the state to last more than a few months. 

Viet-Nam has survived despite the thoroughly depleted condition 
of its economy in 1954, the flood of refugees which threatened to over- 
whelm the country between August, 1954, and May, 1955, and the 
heavy burden of maintaining a large defense army to counter the 
Communist threat in the north. 

The country survived because of the courage and determination 
of its people, the faith and vision of its leaders, and the help it has 
received from other nations. Given the magnitude of the work that 
remains and the burdens that must be caried, it is not likely that the 
country can become a wholly viable economy so long as the crisis 
endures. It will need continued assistance. 

But it has made noteworthy progress in reconstruction, it has 
maintained the people’s level of living, and although it has continued 
some of the practices of a police state, especially censorship and the 
services of a large corps of security police, it is dificult for the for- 
eign observer to declare with any assurance that these measures are 
not required by the crisis that exists and the threat of subversion and 
invasion that ever impends. Such a judgment is made all the more 
difficult when one reflects upon the high personal integrity and strong 
devotion to his people and his land that characterize Viet-Nam’s 
president. 


101 Poets, writers, and editors have rebelled against the close supervision and ideologi- 
cal objectives imposed upon literary production. See The “Nhan Van” Affair (Saigon: 
APACL, Vietnam, 1957), 174 pp. 





| ENTERED WHO KNOWS WHERE 


JOHN FREDERICK NIMS 


A Translation from Saint John of the Cross 


I ENTERED who knows where, 
knew nothing being there, 
burst the mind’s barrier. 


I entered—where, who knows?— 
but being where I would 

(where, who dare suppose? ) 
great things I understood 

no telling if I could 

Knew nothing being there, 

burst the mind’s barrier. 


Of holiness and peace 
profundities I knew; 

solitude wide as space 

and one road leading true, 
farseen but lost too. 

Speech failed: my being there 
burst the mind’s barrier. 


Head swimming with delight, 
all-engrossed and fey— 
warders of sound and sight 
lay as the dead lay. 

My soul in a strange ray 
knew all and nothing there— 
burst the mind’s barrier. 


Once there (the dregs of self 
bleeding in shock away) 

the clever treat as chaff 
triumphs of yesterday. 
Insight at wider play 

knows nothing being there, 
bursts the mind’s barrier. 
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With height on height allowed, 
less could I say outright 

how blackness of one cloud 
was a great moon at night. 
Who penetrates it quite 

knows nothing being there, 
bursts the mind’s barrier. 


This knowing that unknows 
has mastery so great, 

what pundit would oppose 
but boggles in debate? — 
being no such advocate 

as know not knowing there, 
burst the mind’s barrier. 


A sky-descended kind— 
such eminence of thought 

no deep-manoeuvering mind 
stumbled on or wrought. 
souls beyond selfhood caught 


know, not knowing, there: 
burst the mind’s barrier. 


If any long for news 

of the soul’s noblest mode: 
What is it? Why infused 
vision of very God!— 
whose gentleness allowed 
wise unknowing there: 
burst the mind’s barrier. 


Epitor’s note: This is a selection from the author’s forthcoming volume of translations 
of the poems of St. John of the Cross to be published by the Grove Press, New York. 





Never before has literature so 
self-consciously tried to explain 
under the rubric of time the the- 
oria of the human actions and 
gestures of history. 


MODERN LITERATURE AND 
THE SENSE OF TIME 


WILLIAM T. NOON 


“Tymes go by turnes and chaunces chang by course, 
From foule to fayre, from better happ to worse.” 
—Blessed Robert Southwell. 


TIME AND HISTORY, THE TWO most distinctively characteristic liter- 
ary themes of this century, have arrested the attention of our imagi- 
native writers in a manner wholly compelling and unique. The basic 
intellectual problem raised by so deep and unparalleled a concern 
with these two themes, or two aspects of the one theme, calls for the 
resources of the historian, the philosopher, the theologian, the po- 
litical economist as well as of the literary critic and man of letters. 
Ideally, even an initial approach toward a clear definition of the 
problem would require a long collaborative effort. Roger Mehl, 
professor in the Protestant Faculty of the University of Strasbourg, 
has called the philosophy of history at the level of mythology, of 
secularized theodicy, “the spiritual adventure of our generation” ;* 

1 Roger Mehl, “Philosophy of History or Theology of History?” tr. Joseph E. Cun- 
neen, Cross Currents, 3 (Winter, 1953), 165. Cf. Charles P. Loughran, S.J., “Theology 
and History, A Bibliography,” Taovucut, 29 (Spring, 1954), 101-15. See also Man 
and Time, Papers from the Eranos Yearbooks, IIl, ed. Joseph Campbell, Bollingen Series 


XXX (New York, Pantheon, 1957). Twelve distinguished European scholars from eight 
countries are represented in this collection, which is drawn from the Eranos meetings at 


Ascona, Switzerland, 1949, 1951, 
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Josef Pieper, German Catholic lay apologist, has asserted that “the 
philosophy of history has ceased to exist, its place has been taken by 
the sociology of culture.”” Pieper adds that a Christian philosophy 
of history is “the most intellectually arduous task” of our times, in- 
deed, “‘in the whole domain of philosophy.”* The Anglo-Catholic 
C. S. Lewis, better known, perhaps, than these others to readers of 
English fiction and criticism, has described as “Historicism” the 
human effort, unaided by grace and revelation, to provide such a 
philosophy, to “discover an inner meaning in the historical process,” 
and has contended that the effort is “atheo-logical,” and that the 
“Historicists are wasting their time”: “We ride with our backs to the 
engine. We have no notion what stage in the journey we have reached. 
Are we in Act I or Act V?”* It is an “illusion,” on Lewis’ grounds, 
to imagine that history can provide a key to life’s mysteries. H. But- 
terfield, Professor of Modern History at the University of Cambridge, 
likens the human story to “a piece of music that we are playing over 
for the first time. In our presumption we may act as though we were 
the composer of the piece or try to bring out our own particular part 
as the leading one. . . . None of us can know what the whole score 
amounts to. . . . And no single person in the orchestra can have any 
idea when or where this piece of music is going to end.” Christopher 
Dawson’s position is well known: religion alone is the key to his- 
tory itself. In widely analogous senses, Arnold Toynbee and T. S. 
Eliot, as analysts of our culture, have taken a similar position. 
Though Jacques Maritain entitles his recently published discourses, 
lectures “On the Philosophy of History,” most readers, especially 
non-Catholic ones, are likely to feel that Maritain is much too deeply 
committed to Christian revelation to illuminate the meaning of his- 
tory in any other than a profoundly Christian theological sense. 
As he himself readily admits, “There is no complete or adequate 
philosophy of history if it is not connected with some prophetic or 


2 Josef Pieper, The End of Time: A Meditation on the Philosophy of History, tr. 
Michael Bullock (London: Faber and Faber, 1954), pp. 28-9. 

3 Ibid., p. 32. 

4*C. S. Lewis, “Historicism,” Month, New ser. 4 (Oct., 1950), 230, 234, 236. 

5H. Butterfield, Christianity and History (New York: Scribner's, 1949), p. 94. 

® See, for example, Progress and Religion (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1929), p. 23: 

“As the rationalists had destroyed men’s faith in Reason, so it was the work of the 
historians to undermine men’s belief in the unity of History.” 
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theological data.”’ Oswald Spengler’s myth of man’s nonethical, 
nonrational development, so popular in the thirties, is little honored 
intellectually today. In his Essay on Rime, the American poet Karl 
Shapiro has noted with concern the unparalleled currency of history in 
our rhetoric, and has, furthermore, reminded us in the same context 
that today’s fashion of viewing “art as the supreme / Criterion of ex- 
perience is as new / As the electric light.” 

So far as our works of literature imaginatively record, evaluate, 
and interpret our twentieth-century concern with this obsessive time- 
and-history theme, they provide the literary commentator with no spe- 
cial solution to the problem. Literature reveals belief or lack of be- 
lief, witnesses to our failures and fears, voices our concerns, embod- 
ies our attitudes; it cannot, of itself, constitute our beliefs nor ac- 
count for their validity; it does not as literature resolve fundamental 
inconsistencies between belief and human experience. So it is that 
the literary-minded man today is faced as never before with the need, 
out of his accumulated intellectual and spiritual resources, to bring 
into some kind of order, or focus, his own reflections on this time- 
and-history question, one which most urgently and insistently con- 
fronts him under so many guises in modern poetry, drama, and fic- 
tion. 

Literature has its own autonomy, the imagination has its own vi- 
tality and validity in its seizure of and re-presentation of reality; the 
approach of literature is not that either of theology or of philosophy. 
Theology explores reality so far as reality is presented by God’s reve- 
lation and accepted by faith, a supernatural virtue, energized by 
divine grace; philosophy explores reality so far as reason can dis- 
cern it in virtue of its natural powers, especially as these are aided 
by the inherited traditions of reasoning which have been transmitted 
to us from the past. Literature is not, primarily, an effort either of 
faith or of reason; essentially, it is rather an effort of the creative 
imiugination to discover reality and, through the resources of lan- 
guage, to interpret our encounter with it, our affective appraisal of it, 
in as fully engaged a human way as our language resources (for ex- 


7 Jacques Maritain, On the Philosophy of History, ed. J. W. Evans (New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1957), p. 170. 

*Karl Shapiro, Essay on Rime (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1945), pp. 42-3, 
11. 1191-1205; p. 52,11. 1453-6. 
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ample, our insight into metaphor, our feeling for verbal rhythms, our 
sense of syntactical relationships, our appreciation of words as signs 
or symbols of another level or reality) can make possible. Literature, 
itself a symbol, has never before so self-consciously set itself the task 
of explaining under the rubric of time the theoria, or symbolic mean- 
ing, of human actions and gestures (personal, interpersonal) which 
the creative imagination has discovered in men’s historical, or spatio- 
temporal, relationships with each other. Is time itself comprehensible, 
or has the fortune-teller in Thornton Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth 
spoken the last word on the subject? “Think! Think! Split your 
heads. I can’t tell the past and neither can you. If anybody tries 
to tell you the past, take my word for it, they’re charlatans.” 

Can a man hope today to salvage his identity, to say nothing of his 
human dignity, from what T. S. Eliot has called this “drifting wreck- 
age” of time? 

And the way up is the way down, the way forward is the way back. 


You cannot face it steadily, but this thing is sure, 
That time is no healer: the patient is no longer here.*® 


Does the past have a meaning? our own past? the past of our race? 


If so, may we read it, and how do we find it out? “Have you not 
done tormenting me with your accursed time!” exclaims one of the 
characters in Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for Godot. “When! When! 
One day, is that not enough for you, one day like any other day, one 
day he went dumb, one day I went blind, one day we'll go deaf, one 
day we were born, one day we shall die, the same day, the same sec- 
ond, is that not enough for you?””* What was the past trying to tell 
us? What was the Holy Spirit through the past trying to say? May 
history yet be redeemed, or rehabilitated? May the past again be re- 


® Thornton Wilder, The Skin of Our Teeth (New York: Harper, 1942), Act II, p. 64. 
See Malcolm Cowley, “Thornton Wilder and the Spirit of Anti-History,” Saturday Re- 
view, Oct. 6, 1956, pp. 13-14ff. Cowley notes (p. 50) that Wilder “is our great unsocial 
and antihistorical novelist, the artist of the anachronism. In all his work I can think 
of only one event that marks an absolute change; it is the birth of Christ.” 

10T, S. Eliot, Four Quartets (London: Faber and Faber, 1944), “Dry Salvages,” III, 


p. 30. 

11 Samuel Beckett, “Waiting for Godot,’ Act II (London: Faber, 1956), p. 89. See 
also Beckett’s 1931 monograph, Proust (London: Chatto and Windus), p. 4: “But the 
poisonous ingenuity of Time in the science of affliction is not limited to its action on the 
subject, that action . . . resulting in an unceasing modification of his personality, whose 
permanent reality, if any, can only be apprehended as a retrospective hypothesis.” 
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covered, or, as Marcel Proust would have it, is the search for it in 
the long run to be abandoned to chance? “And so it is with our own 
past. It is a labour in vain to recapture it: all the efforts of our in- 
tellect must prove futile. The past is hidden somewhere outside the 
realm, beyond the reach of intellect, in some material object (in the 
sensation which that material object will give us) which we do not 
suspect. And as for that object, it depends on chance whether we 
come upon it or not before we ourselves must die.””* 

What is the special quality, and value, if any, in the present fleet- 
ing moment? What are its enduring links with what has gone before, 
and with what is yet to come? “Time is the echo of an axe / Within 
a wood,” Philip Larkin writes in one of his many time poems. In 
another, he tells us: “Truly, though our element is time, / We are 
not suited to the long perspective / Open at each instant of our 
lives.”** Father Daniel Berrigan has entitled his prize-winning vol- 
ume of poetry Time Without Number. Is time leading us to any 
goal? Or are we headed for another blind alley, another impasse, 
another cul-de-sac? In the “risible universe” of James Joyce’s Fin- 
negans Wake, the song which the grasshopper, or “Gracehopper,” 
sings to the busy “Ondt” (or “evil one”) concludes: 

Your genus its worldwide, your spacest sublime! 
But, Holy Saltmartin, why can’t you beat time ?** 


Father William Lynch has already convincingly argued in the 
pages of THoucut that the literary imagination is a most sharp 
and luminous expression of the attitudes of the ordinary modern 
man. I do not see how anyone could wish to dispute his conclusion: 
“The time is coming when the theologian and the poet or critic will 
stop confronting each other in potentially hostile attitudes on the 
outside of the literary organism. . . . Someday they will and must 
meet at the inside of the poem.””* If so, they may scarcely evade this 
question of the effort of the contemporary imagination to explain 


12 Marcel Proust, “Overture,” Swann’s Way, in Remembrance of Things Past, tr. C. K. 
Scott Moncrieff (New York: Random House, 1934), I, 34. 

13 Quoted by John Wain, “English Poetry: The Immediate Situation,” Sewanee Re- 
view, 65 (Summer, 1957), pp. 363, 365. See also, the poems in The Less Deceived (Hes- 
sle, East Yorkshire: Marvell Press, 1955). 

14 James Joyce, Finnegans Wake (New York: Viking, 1947), p. 419. 

18 William F. Lynch, S.J., “Theology and the Imagination,” Tuovcut, 24 (Spring, 
1954) , 86. 
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to itself its overriding consciousness of history under the aspects of 
time. If literature is to man what Cardinal Newman claimed it to be, 
“in some sort what autobiography is to the individual,” no con- 
temporary study of man, “his mind and his heart,” may be complete 
so long as it leaves out of literary account this psychological and 
philosophical time-consciousness of modern man. 

In stating that modern literature is most urgently and centrally 
concerned with this acute, humanly felt experience of time, we need, 
of course, to recognize that this theme, “the lament of mutability,” 
has been a major one in every literature since, indeed, literature be- 
gan. As a mode of poetic consciousness it seems least of all to be al- 
tered even by translations of our literary classics. We recognize it in 
Achilles’ lament to Priam over the ravaged body of Hector as the two 
old men grieve at the “woven sorrow” of their lives; we recognize it 
in Virgil’s unforgettable symbolic insight into the whole historical 
process when he represents Aeneas, in his flight from Troy, carrying 
his father, Anchises, the past, on his back, leading his son, Ascanius, 
the future, by the hand, and carrying with him his household gods, 
who do not change. On another journey, Dante, with Virgil for his 
guide, is scarcely less concerned with the contingencies of history 
and the senses or significations which may be discerned for the spa- 
cious future of eternity in the once mutable, time-dimensional, pas- 
sionately purposeful choices of the past. 

It is natural, most of all, that in English literature we should every- 
where overhear this refrain of mutability, for English literature came 
into its maturity during the Renascence; this was a period when the 
medieval orientation of man to eternity began to be radically ques- 
tioned, his hope of a personal immortality to be much muted on any 
intellectually perceived or realizable score. Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
for example, more often than not come to a focus in the poetic effort 
to salvage something from the remorseless flow of time: life is short, 
art is long, and human love is somewhere in between. This same 
theme is sounded repeatedly in Shakespeare’s plays, sometimes in the 
cadences of song, sometimes in the tragic perceptions and reversals 
of the action: 


16 Cf. Discourse IX, “Duties of the Church Towards Knowledge,” in The Idea of a 
University. 
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When that I was and a little tiny boy, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain .... 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time . . . . 
The very titles of Spenser’s poems suggest sufficiently his preoccupa- 
tion with this theme: “The Ruines of Time,” “Mutability Cantos”: 


But time shall come that all shall changéd bee, 
And from henceforth none no more change shal see. 


With Milton we are aware from the start with the Nativity Ode of an 
ambitiously renewed attempt, not yet doomed by any apocalyptic 
vision of darkness (as W. B. Yeats’s attempts later on would be) to 
resolve the discord between the past and the present into a timeless 
concord of eternity. Paradise Lost, itself, from its first invocation of 
the Holy Spirit, sets out to span “the vast abyss” of created history 
(angelic and human) with the arch of poetry, the immediate, imagi- 
natively experienced consciousness of our fall and restoration in “this 
frail World” of time. Though it is probably true to say that most 
modern readers conceive of fall and restoration only as part and 
parcel of Milton’s over-all mythological texture, the pattern of the 
poem, especially at its ending, suggests even to the modern mind that 
the real paradises are not lost irretrievably—in spite of what Marcel 
Proust has said. 

This “lament for mutability” so characteristic of our literature in 
the past is not precisely nor dominantly what we find in twentieth- 
century literature. Formerly it would have been easy to equate 
poetry’s time-concern with a concern or avowal of the poet’s human 
finiteness, his awareness of the essential instability of his body-and- 
soul’s hold on reality in a world forever undergoing change. The 
most human of all human regrets at the loss of a past, perhaps not 
humanly responded to, and perhaps not even adverted to, has mani- 
fested itself most characteristically in art as an effort either to re- 
cover, to reconstitute its meaning in the symbols of poetry itself, or 
to find philosophically some “more abundant recompense” in mem- 
ory for the time that can be no more. The poet of the past thought 
of himself as existing like other men “in time’s covenant.” The imagi- 
native pilgrimages of the individual or of the human race through his- 
tory have followed until quite recently a course marked all the way 
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by the landmarks of time. This archetypal metaphor of the journey 
suggests, too, that the pilgrimages of the past, however profound 
their consciousness of loss, have had a journey’s end in view. Such 
a sense of direction is notably absent from much of the most signifi- 
cant literature of the twentieth century; its absence seems symptomatic 
of a general dissolution of meaning: 

Turning and turning in the widening gyre 

The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 


Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 


Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world . . . .** 


No other literature has ever so self-consciously and deliberately 
undertaken, albeit with a sense of hopelessness, to search for “the 
figure in the carpet,” “the beast in the jungle” of time. None has so 
deeply committed itself to a global world view of history, grand, 
epic, and metaphysical in its refusal to accept the ordinary indices 
which men have used to place events in time. The originality and 
influence of Bergson, as Georges Poulet argues in his Studies in Hu- 
man Time, has been nowhere greater than in his affirmation that 
duration is a free creation, the intuited succession of our conscious 
states all felt at once. In Time and Free Wiil, Bergson says, “It is 
the same self which perceives distinct states at first, and which, by 
afterwards concentrating its attention, will see these states melt into 
one another like the crystals of a snow-flake when touched for some 
time by the finger”; though Bergson grants that “a superficial psy- 
chology” and “the requirements of social life” may be contented by 
“an inner life with well distinguished moments,” he adds that it is an 
intellectual “absurdity,” in thinking about time, to put “succession 
at the very centre of simultaneity.”"* The poets of our day tend to 
think of the imagination as generative of the act of time. Such a 
development would seem to be conditioned, too, at least atmospheri- 
cally, by Kant’s transcendental aesthetic, which conceives of time as 
purely an a priori subjective condition, “nothing else than the form 
of the internal sense, that is, of the intuitions of self and of our in- 


17 The Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats (New York: Macmillan, 1951), “The Second 


Coming,” p. 184. 
18 Henri Bergson, Time and Free Will, tr. F. L. Pogson (New York: Macmillan, 1928) 


pp. 138-9. 
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ternal state.” Space and time, as Kant describes them, are “‘mere 
creations of the imagination.”*’ In James Joyce’s A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man, Stephen Dedalus views his rupture with 
Christianity as freeing his creative powers to operate more triumph- 
antly in the timeless world of art: “So timeless seemed the grey 
warm air, so fluid and impersonal his own mood, that all ages were 


9921 


as one to him. 
The “suttle theef’” of Milton’s youth has been metamorphosed 


into a kind of transcendent abstraction: time is conceived of as 
a thought category which may and must be surmounted; the boun- 
daries of past, present, and future are blurred in the timeless, privi- 
leged “epiphanies” of poetry. “A people without history / Is not re- 
deemed from time, for history is a pattern / Of timeless moments,” 
writes Eliot in the concluding section of “Little Gidding,” the last of 
the Four Quartets. Stephen Dedalus, in the Library chapter of Ulys- 
ses, thinks of himself as remembering the future. Throughout the 
novel he despairs of either finding or changing the meaning of time: 
“Time surely would scatter all. . . . History, Stephen said, is a night- 
mare from which I am trying to awake. . .. A whirring whistle: goal. 
What if that nightmare gave you a back kick?” The “Great Wheel” 
of Yeats’s 4 Vision, so elaborately described in its gyres, circuits, and 
emanations, is presented as the uniquely valid time-symbol of real- 
ity; together with Yeats’s complex mythology of the ever-recurring 
twenty-eight phases of the moon, the wheel is described as the cen- 
tral image of man’s unstable place in history, the unique satisfactory 
clue imaginatively to the labyrinth of his mind. 

This temporalized poetic consciousness which questions or denies 
value-charged aspects of time (“the science of affliction”)* and of 
history (“that double-headed monster of damnation”),” though it is 
the bitter fruit of the secularization and mythologizing of the tradi- 
tional Christian theological sense, has roots also in the characteristi- 





19 Immanuel Kant, “The Critique of Pure Reason,” tr. J. M. D. Meiklejohn, in Great 
Books of the Western World, no. 42 (Chicago: Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1952), p. 27. 

20 Ibid., p. 29. 

21 James Joyce, A Portrait of the Artist As a Young Man (New York: Modern Li- 
brary, 1928), p. 196. 

22 James Joyce, Ulysses (New York: Modern Library, 1946), p. 35. 

23 Beckett, Proust, p. 4. 

24 Ibid., p. 1. 
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cally modern philosophical reluctance to distinguish between what 
Hans Meyerhoff has called psychological and physical time. Though 
Bergson would dismiss such a distinction as meaningless in any non- 
mechanistic account of reality, it seems unavoidable so soon as we 
attempt to define the problem of time realistically in its relation to 
man. Meyerhoff, among others, casts much light, therefore, on the 
problem by distinguishing between what he calls psychological time, 
which is personal and subjective (le temps humain), and physical 
time, which is impersonal and objective, what we mean in science 
when we measure the rate of change, the “number of motion” (nu- 
merus motus secundum prius et posterius) of one finite object in terms 
of that of another, and in virtue of which comparison we derive, 
for example, our notions of lunar, stellar, or sidereal time, and in 
accordance with which we set our watches and our clocks.” It is 
along these latter cosmological lines, in general, that the Scholastic 
(Aristotelian) description of time has been, at best obliquely, worked 
out, an ens rationis cum fundamento in re. Though proof is scarcely 
needed to show that the time theme in literature has always been pre- 
eminently personal and subjective, it has only been in our modern 
age that literary time has resigned itself, at least in theory, to be 
without public reference, a kind of purely private and personal 
“epiphany,” or illumination, of consciousness without any public 
temporal index whatsoever attached. 

St. Augustine may have been the first, as Meyerhoff says, who “rec- 
ognized the nature of memory as a key to the structure of time and 
the self,” but to say nothing of St. Augustine’s conviction that eter- 
nity alone could provide the most necessary clue, “transhistorical” in 
its intelligibility, to this “most entangled enigma of time,” St. Augus- 
tine attempts always to give to memory, to time as a measuring activ- 
ity of the soul in its quest for continuity and unity, an objective basis 
in the succession of physical motion, what goes on in the changing 
“outside” world. He would certainly not have accepted Spengler’s 
counsel of cyclic despair: “We ourselves are time.” Without some 
basis other than a mental act of the memory, the “recovery of the 
self” would prove to be not merely a “flight” from time but a be- 


25 Hans Meyerhoff, Time in Literature (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1955), pp. 4-5, 12-13. 
26 [bid., p. 42. 
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trayal and turning away from reality. Such a falsification of the 
temporal structure of nature and of history would leave our subjec- 
tive experiences without any meaningful cohesion at all. 

Some sort of psychic control is called for to face the past as well as 
the future. Like the imagination of the literary artist, St. Augustine’s 
memory relies on the conscious powers of the mind to cope with 
change, especially as a realized restriction on the psychic energy of 
one’s own unconscious hopes.** Without some such implicit acknowl- 
edgment of one’s own position in an extra-subjective realm of change, 
the mind could neither recover for a moment the memory of the past 
nor project either hope or apprehension of the future. “So,” ulti- 
mately admits Proust, “it is with Time in one’s life.”** Until one has 
faced the full horror of it, adds Proust, one can never know the joy 
of escape. No major artist in recent literature, whatsoever his puta- 
tive time metaphysics or temperamental intolerance of time may have 
been, has completely succeeded in eliminating the public referents of 
time. Quite the contrary! For all the poetic value which Proust's 
great masterpiece, 4 la Recherche du Temps Perdu, may have en- 
duringly achieved in the genre of “timelessness,” few men today 
would care to argue that even so magnificent an artistic achievement 
was for Proust personally a perfectly satisfactory human reintegra- 
tion of his self or of his life. As W. B. Yeats has memorably said, 
“The intellect of man is forced to choose / Perfection of the life or 
of the work.” It may be that certain works of art are brought to com- 
pletion only with the sacrifice of well-nigh every other human value, 
personal, religious, and humane, but it does not help our critical dis- 
course to pretend that such other human values have not in truth been 
sacrificed. “The viewless wings of Poesy” cannot always bear so 
great a freight, as Keats for his part well enough understood. Fur- 
thermore, the reason why men continue to read Proust’s masterpiece 
is not that it is a kind of timeless surrogate for the clinical rehabili- 
tation of the author’s personality, but that in portraying the decline 
of a certain way of life, the Guermantes way, at a certain point in pub- 


27 Cf. St. Augustine’s prayer, Ch. 22, Book XI, The Confessions, tr. J. G. Pilkington, 
in Basic Writings of St. Augustine, ed. Whitney J. Oates (New York: Random House, 
1948), I, 196, and his famous text on “this most entangled enigma of time” given in 
Ch. 14 of the same book (191). 

28 Remembrance of Things Past, 1, “Swann’s Way,” p. 369. 
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lic time, it still continues, perhaps too well, to possess a meaningful 
relevance for our own experiences and our own way of life. 

All great art is “timeless” in this sense, if you will, but such a 
view of its timelessness, of that which, like the bee in amber, the tem- 
poral in the eternal, survives the changes of time would appear to 
be a bankrupt notion if for the enduring consciousness there were 
no changes to be survived, to be transcended and understood. The 
Proustian duration, as Poulet says, “is a simple plurality of isolated 
moments remote from each other.” St. Augustine’s intellectual 
memory, unlike the affective memory of Proust, never undertook to 
play the supernatural role of grace. He supposed that some ground 
of being other than the past conferred on the present its authentic ex- 
istence. Time is not an absolute. We are not always spectators re- 
membering; willingly or unwillingly, all of us, and especially our 
artists, are compelled on occasion to act, to make choices. Time (in- 
ner or outer) is not exclusively a construct of the memory. It may 
be that the Proustian “involuntary” memory provides us our most 
vivid experience of discontinuity and mutability; there is, to be 
sure, an incommunicability and impenetrability about this kind of 
experience of our unconscious states of sensation. This incommuni- 
cable, impenetrable experience is exactly what the artist like Proust 
must penetrate and communicate. Energetically he must articulate it, 
consciously and voluntarily, in language, if he is to succeed, as Proust 
does, in having us mime, or re-enact, in our own consciousness his 
private experience of discontinuity. The technical problem of what 
to do with time in a narrative—foreshortening, perspective, accelera- 
tion, tempo, and so forth—permits of many complex and sophisti- 
cated resolutions by poets and novelists.” The technical resolution 
of this literary time problem is not, in itself, however, a metaphysical 
resolution of the time enigma, nor does it commit one to any single 
supra-historical metaphysics of time. Proust’s bifocal vision of past 
and present fusing in a moment of ecstatic restoration is one notable 


29 Georges Poulet, Studies in Human Time, tr. Elliott Coleman (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1956), p. 316. 

30 These technical resolutions of style in “an attempt to beguile time with an artificial 
version” are admirably examined in David Paul’s “Time and the Novelist,” Partisan Re- 
view, 21 (Nov.-Dec., 1954) , 636-49. 
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literary technique for managing the time perspective, but one may 
still choose to bargain with time on other terms. His technique does 
not oblige us to accept a quasi-magical view of time as hostile trans- 
former and falsifier of all in reality that is valuable and dear. An- 
other novelist might care to use the same technique, but with, at least, 
one different lens. Time is not necessarily an archenemy to be de- 
feated in memory. To some extent, certainly, it is, in Allen Tate’s 
phrase, a “gentle serpent,” and it depends on us whether the work 
of time will be for us or against us when memory sits either to con- 
template or to judge. In his poem, “Looking into History,” Richard 
Wilbur has said of our effort to “father the waiting past”: 

The dead give no command 

And shall not find their voice 

Till they be mustered by 

Some present fatal choice.** 


Hans Meyerhoff has suggested three causes, intellectual and cul- 
tural, to account for “the heightened and perhaps excessive con- 
sciousness of time in the modern world”: (1) the “sharp decline or 
virtual collapse of the dimension of ‘eternity’ which had been an 
integral part of the ancient and medieval picture of the world and 


man”; (2) “the adoption of the quantitative metric of time in mod- 
ern science: the familiar units of clocks and chronometers”; (3) the 
tendency to view truth itself as “a function of time, or the historical 
process.”** It has often been stated that Christianity alone rescued 
Western thought from the fatalistic cyclic time theories of the East, 
and substituted a linear movement of free progress for the determinis- 
tic Greek notions of perpetual emanations and returns. Roy W. Bat- 
tenhouse, for example, in a notable modern reading of Hamlet, thus 
contrasts Hamlet’s speech, “The readiness is all” with Edgar’s “Ripe- 
ness is all” in King Lear: “Edgar’s phrase with its context of ‘coming 
hither’ and “going hence’ takes time seriously and maintains for man a 
purpose in history, whereas Hamlet’s—like Stoic and also like modern 
Existentialist thought—collapses history within a present moment 
empty of recall of the past or of anticipation of the future, of any sense 


31 Things of This World (New York: Harcourt, 1956), p. 25. 
82 Meyerhoff, Time in Literature, pp. 87-94. 
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of preparation behind or of consummation ahead. . . . It makes of his- 
tory a treadmill rather than a schoolhouse.” 

If this were the whole story, one might attempt defensibly to ascribe 
time’s strangle hold on our imaginations, in terms of Meyerhoff’s 
three causes, to an accelerated rate of dissipation in our days of the 
Christian theological sense. It is not altogether clear, however, that 
Christianity alone introduced a positive orientation toward time in 
our Western consciousness; as C. S. Lewis has reminded us, the pa- 
gan gods of the Norse epics are “rooted in a historical process,” and 
the time sense of the ancient Romans (unlike that of the Greeks, of 
the Norsemen) seems on the whole progressive and positive.” In 
Four Views of Ancient Time, John F. Callahan has demonstrated _ 
that for Plato, Arisiotle and Plotinus, as well as for St. Augustine, 
the time sense of these ancients, in spite of greatly varying dialectical 
emphases, had a generally optimistic psychological vitality.“ We 
may surmise that something of this vitality, in no way in opposition 
to Christianity, carried on over into the medieval attitude toward 
time as an image or intimation of eternity, a kind of unity of con- 
sciousness which for all of its naiveté as scientific history disposed 
men to view history as possessing purpose and meaning in the Chris- 
tian sense. Nor has it been established that every theory of cyclic 
recurrence, Giambattista Vico’s New Science, for example, must be 
without a providential significance for interpreting men’s free actions 
transacted in a Christian context of time. The distortion of the time 
sense to which our modern literature witnesses owes as much to loss 
of confidence in reason, in idea, as it does to lack of nerve in our 
faith. The imagination staggers under burdens too heavy for it to 
carry. 

With all due allowance for the prophetic messianism of Marxism, 
it has not been a characteristic quality of twentieth-century thought 
to conceive of time under the image of a straight line toward some 
end or goal. The Education of Henry Adams has been available 


since 1907 as a record of one distinguished American historian’s de- 


33 Roy W. Battenhouse, “Hamlet's Apostrophe on Man: Clue to the tragedy,” PMLA, 
66 (Dec., 1951), 1101. 

34 C. S. Lewis, “Historicism,” Month, New ser. 4 (Oct., 1950) , 233. 

35 John F. Callahan, Four Views of Ancient Time (Cambridge: Harvard University 
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spair of the whole histcrical process. Both in this autobiography and 
in “A Letter to American Teachers of History,” 1910, Adams sets 
forth a theory of history (a physics in its analogues rather than a 
metaphysics) in which he predicts that our universe is now approach- 
ing complete dissolution, and in which he counsels us to find in art 
what poise we can as we await the end. Appalled by the increasing 
mechanization and fragmentation of human life into senseless mul- 
tiplicity, Adams chose the dynamo as the most apt symbol of our 
modern, desperate plight: “‘He began to feel the forty-ioot dynamo 
as a moral force, much as early Christians felt the Cross.” How- 
ever we may judge Adams’ suggestion for a dynamic theory of his- 
tory (most American historians, most Christian theologians, have not 
judged it favorably), the terms in which it is set forth reveal a dis- 
illusionment with meaningful historical sequence which has become 
increasingly persuasive as the century has gone on, even beyond 
the limits predicted by Adams for complete extinction. 

Overwhelmed with a sense of advancing doom, men’s hopes, so 
far as our literature expresses them, no longer focus today, as they 
may have once in the past, on imaginary countries like Plato’s “ideal” 
Republic or More’s Utopia, where with the resolution of every hu- 
man conflict time has ended and society has been frozen into perma- 
nent patterns according to some gigantic dialectical plan. Like Jona- 
than Swift’s two-edged satire in Gulliver’s Travels on the Utopian 
universe of Houyhnhnm land as well as on the actual universe of the 
eighteenth century, the Utopias-in-negative of our present anti-Uto- 
pian minded century—for example, Aldous Huxley’s Brave New 
World and George Orwell’s 1984-—manifest a total abandonment of 
hope in any organizational plan for society. Our vision has been too 
horrible, in its pessimism as well as in its immediacy, of what the 
blueprints of Utopia have looked like when they have actually been 
translated into facts: “Progress in our world will be progress to- 
ward more pain. . . . In our world there will be no emotions except 
fear, rage, triumph, and self-abasement. . . . If you want a picture 
of the future,” O’Brien tells Winston Smith, the “hero” of 1984, 


36 The Education of Henry Adams (New York: Modern Library, 1931), p. 340. See, 
also, page 500: “The two-thousand-years failure of Christianity roared upward from 
Broadway, and no Constantine the Great was in sight.” 
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“imagine a boot stamping on a human face—forever.”*’ Winston 
Smith’s successive falsifications of the past have failed, to be sure, 
to atrophy his own sense of time: “ ‘Who controls the past,’ ran the 
Party slogan, ‘controls the future: who controls the present controls 
the past.’ And yet the past, though of its nature alterable, never had 
been altered.”** Our literature is antiteleological not simply in an 
un-Christian sense, as, for example, is Voltaire’s Candide or Shelley’s 
Prometheus Unbound. Often enough it seems to have lost faith in any 
rational grounds, however secular, for meaning or purpose in exist- 
ence. Thomas Hardy and Herman Melville are the novelists of the 
recent past whose revivals have mattered most for the temper of our 
age, as if Captain Ahab’s quarrel with God were our own, as if like 
him we too felt “deadly faint . . . as though I were Adam, staggering 
beneath the piled centuries since Paradise.” Our reaction to the 
discredited rationalistic progressivism of the past two centuries has 
not carried any notable portion of this century’s writers to a new af- 
firmation of the pristine Christian values, as it so carried Dostoevsky 
and Tolstoy a century or so ago. Our historical relativism has not 
been able to cure itself: to tell us why things happen, why men act 
as they do. 

William Faulkner, in accepting the Nobel Prize award for litera- 
ture in 1950, said at Stockholm that he refused to accept the end of 
man: “I believe that man will not merely endure: he will prevail. 
He is immortal, not because he alone among creatures has an inex- 
haustible voice, but because he has a soul, a spirit capable of com- 
passion and sacrifice, and endurance.”*’ Yet as one studies the text 
of this speech, and more significantly, as one reads its dramatic re- 
statement in the context of A Fable, it seems that the kind of immor- 
tality which Faulkner has in mind when he links the dark narrative 
of man’s sufferings today to the tuminously clear narrative of Christ’s 
Passion is at most a racial, not a personal, immortality. Mankind 
will prevail, Faulkner seems to be saying, but always and every- 
where the individual man goes down defeated forever into the night. 
In defining his own relation to the time theme in literature, Meyer- 
~ 81 George Orwell, 1984 (New York: Harcourt, 1949), pp. 270-1. Cf George Wood- 
cock, “Utopias in Negative,” Sewanee Review, 64 (Winter, 1956), 81-97. 
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hoff has admitted: “Nothing is said (nor can be said, I think) about 
the meaning of eternity beyond the mortality of memory.” Today’s 
most characteristic literary insights into our own mortality are likely 
to be tuned to the Prince’s words to Maggie Verver in The Golden 
Bowl: “Everything’s terrible, cara—in the heart of man.” 

So traumatic has been the common experience of a loss of mean- 
ing in history, personal and collective, that a sense of the nightmare 
of time has become almest a staple of modern literature. “There’s a 
great devil in the universe, and we call it Time,” remarks one of the 
characters in hopelessness at the end of the second act of one of J. B. 
Priestley’s time plays, Time and the Conways: “If things were merely 
mixed—good and bad—that would be all right, but they get worse. 
We’ve seen it tonight. Time’s beating us. . . . As if we were all in 
panic on a sinking ship.”** Mrs. Ramsay, the central consciousness 
of Virginia Woolf's To the Lighthouse, tries valiantly to find a clue 
to coherence, to stability: “Something, she meant, is immune from 
change, and shines out (she glanced at the window with its ripple of re- 
flected lights) in the face of the flowing, the fleeting, the spectral, like 
a ruby; so that again tonight she had the feeling she had had once 
today, already, of peace, of rest. Of such moments, she thought, the 
thing is made that endures.” Yet, in the end, Mrs. Ramsay is also de- 
feated. She is no longer alive when the trip to the lighthouse, pro- 
jected in joy, after many years comes disappointingly to pass: “So it 
was like that, James thought, the Lighthouse one had seen across the 
bay all these years; it was a stark tower on a bare rock.” At the end 
when James, Mrs. Ramsay’s son, arrives at the lighthouse, it seems 
to him as if his father, for all the world, were saying, “There is no 
God.”** Michael Moloney has already ably demonstrated, in the 
pages of Tuoucur, that whereas “‘Proust’s long novel tracing the un- 
relenting search for the key to the meaning of time ends in apparent 
triumph,” Mrs. Woolf's novels are the record of “a gallant effort” 


vanquished.“ 
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So it is that our symbolic efforts to portray the perceived reality of 
time more often than not seem to carry us to a frontier of moral fu- 
tility and of religious doubt: “Thoughts of a dry brain in a dry 
season.” What sense, the modern secularist imagination asks itself, 
may the human mind make out of its own finite existence? How can 
modern man compare himself or his existence significantly with other 
men, with other times? “After such knowledge, what forgiveness? 
Think now / History has many cunning passages, contrived corri- 
dors. . . .”** Without some meaningful objective basis of comparison 
of our finite existence with the existence of other finite beings, the 
time concept cuts its links with the physical world of nature and of 
men, retreats to a purely private citadel impregnable to history. A 
kind of restless angelism ensues. Elliott Coleman significantly en- 
titles his published papers on Proust The Golden Angel. There is a 
tendency to evade the limited, finite human situation as it exists in its 
recalcitrant complexity, to substitute for the notion of collective soli- 
darity in redemption a purely private and personal salvation beyond 
the “captivity” of time. As Henri-Charles Puech has ably argued, in 
his Eranos Yearbook discourse, “Gnosis and Time,” this sense of 
revulsion against time, this passionate striving to negate it, as a taint, 
an anguish, a horrible instrument of servitude which must inspire 
loathing and revolt, this hostility to history is at the heart of gnos- 
ticism: the “transcendent God” is seen as “alien to both the world 
and its history: he is . . . the alien God.’ ”* 

In sober fact, however, the dialogue of modern poetry proves, 
if it proves anything, that the human imagination resists this gnostic 
tendency, that it can never accept as more than a metaphor any view 
which asserts “all time is always present,” “all ages are contempo- 
raneous,” which sets out to obliterate under the rubric of “‘timeless- 
ness” the boundaries between the future, the present, and the past. 
Howsoever sophisticated its own dialectical theory of time may be, 
the voice of poetry, so long as poetry re-enacts or mimes the action 
of the modern mind, continues to affirm under the pressures of change 
an abiding personal identity for the soul of man. Sensing in common 
experience that there is an area of freedom, it does not feel itself 


46 T. S. Eliot, “Gerontion,” The Complete Poems and Plays (New York: Harcourt, 
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compelled to say that all history, personal, interpersonal, is already 
somehow badly written in advance. To this extent, at least, there is a 
survival of the Christian sensibility, a sensibility which every secular 
literature, indeed, might be said in some manner “tropologically” to 
announce: the poetic effort to find meaning (if only a hard one) is 
in itself a refusal of the ultimate horror of meaninglessness. Time’s role 
in our drama, like that of the Chorus Time in The Winter's Tale, may 
be to reveal error, to heal, and to restore; there is the possibility of 
undoing what has been done if we keep time on our side. “But this, 
this is out of life, this is out of time,” chants the Chorus of Murder 
in the Cathedral at the moment of St. Thomas’ martyrdom. If so, 
the words of Eliot’s subtle Fourth Tempter are right when he predicts 
that “men shall declare that there was no mystery about this man 
who played a certain part in history.” It is only in history, and in 
time, not out of it, that the poetic fact like the religious one becomes 
“sensible” in more senses than one: “Only through time is time con- 
quered,” as Eliot, later, in “Burnt Norton,” would say. The more 
traditional Christian idiom to use here, however, in speaking of in- 
sight into our most privileged moments of flawless joy, of deep dis- 
tress, in or out of Eliot’s rose-garden of memory, would be that of 
time’s “fulfillment” rather than of its “conquest.” 

As Eliot’s language suggests, literature is bilingual; it speaks 
the language of St. Augustine’s two cities, and it tends to oscillate be- 
tween two time poles, two attitudes about history: (1) a latent, re- 
sidually theological view, hinted at in all our symbolisms, that there 
is an underlying hidden meaning, a kind of unity and direction, 
grounded in reality—or, if you will, a kind of “overplot” of ana- 
gogic meanings—behind and beyond the events that take place in 
time; (2) a far more strictly secular view which takes over the the- 
ological notion of saeculum and tries to find time or “timeless” 
equivalents for it exclusively within the resources of its own creative 
act. This may be only a roundabout way of saying that for poetry 
there are two kinds of history, sacred and profane. Lacking the 
kerygma of divine inspiration, poetry tends, furthermore, to blur the 
two saecula, time and eternity, into one symbol, and to transpose 
the données of the two histories into as complex a single myth as 
its own immanent power to organize experience will permit. 

For this reason, the many-sided effort of our twentieth-century 
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theologians to rethink, restate traditional Christian theology within 
a time-and-history context has not had any clearly definable influ- 
ence to date on the development of our imaginative literature. The 
contemporary answers which Christian theology has attempted to 
provide to our unprecedented uncertainties about the drift of history, 
our obstinate, self-conscious questions about “the dark backward 
and abysm of time,” have not much altered the sensibilities of mod- 
ern poets, nor entered except, perhaps, in a kind of underground 
way into the plotted texture of their novels, poems, and plays. Paul 
Tillich has called time the central category of finitude: “As experi- 
enced in immediate self-awareness, time unites the anxiety of transi- 
toriness with the courage of a self-affirming present.”** The major 


Protestant problem of theology in this century (in Bultmann, Schweit- 
zer, Barth, Cullman, and to some extent Tillich) has been the so- 
called eschatological one, which manifestly is a concern less about 
the present, more about the limits of history and time: Does the 
Kingdom of God, in the perspective of the New Testament, sov- 
ereignly transcend the category of time? Is it essentially independent 
of history, or does its manifestation in some very real sense begin 


through our efforts in the limited Now? “We should not say,” writes 
Cullman in his now classical exposition Christ and Time, “that with 
Christ calendar time is abolished, so that past and future no longer 
have their noimal calendar sense. . . . It is not ‘a new time’ which is 
created after Christ, but a new division of time.’”** When one reads 
Cullman on the Incarnation, one suspects that his difference from 
T. S. Zinot, for example, is not merely a verbal one: 

Here the impossible union 

Of spheres of existence is actual, 


Here the past and future 


Are conquered and reconciled. . . .°° 


So far Eliot. Cullman writes, “It is not correct to say that in Christ 
‘[timeless] eternity invades time,’ ‘conquers time’.”” Eliot, articu- 
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lating finely the affection of the modern sensibility for the privileged 
moment of isolated ecstasy, the detached, fortuitous moment of in- 
termittent insight, writes, again in Four Quartets: 


Here, the intersection of the timeless moment 
Is England and nowhere. Never and always.” 


Cullman states, “The Church is the earthly center from which the 
full Lordship of Christ becomes visible.” 

It would not be fair, however, to call Eliot an “eschatological” 
poet indifferent to time. As far back as his 1931 essay “Thoughts 
after Lambeth,” he committed himself memorably on the enduring 
temporal presence of Christ through His visible Church on earth, and 
in one of the 1934 Choruses from The Rock, his counsel “not to 
count the future waves of Time” supports Cullman’s view that “time 
is not a thing opposed to God, but is rather the means of which God 
makes use in order to reveal his gracious working” :™ 

Then came, at a predetermined moment, a moment 


in time and of time, 


A moment not out of time, but in time, in what we call 


history. .. .** 


The pressures of Protestant eschatological theology have not worked, 
on the whole, to orient the modern sensibility, Eliot’s or our own, to 
any such positive view of historical process. The impending sense of 
disaster, expressed, for example, in Eliot’s 1925 “The Hollow Men,” 


This is the way the world ends 
Not with a bang but a whimper... . 


has been most characteristically countered in advanced Protestant 
theology by an apocalyptic hope that only in the catastrophic end- 
situation of history, discontinuous with time, can the absolutely 
valid goal of man be reached. Such a theological view accepts it 
as inevitable that Henry Adams’ clock or dynamo should run down, 
that our “botched civilization,” in the words of Ezra Pound, should 
be “an old bitch gone in the teeth.”** Having projected its hope of 
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salvation into the future, beyond “time’s covenant,” this view as- 
sumes as an ultimate that only some inward or outward cataclysm 
can provide the occasion for man to make an honest appraisal of his 
nothingness through the abolition of history and the elimination of 
time. In such a context, the most that may be said for the present mo- 
ment is that it is in some providential sense a delay of grace: “The 
Time Being is, in a sense, the most trying time of all.” But as the 
dramatic organization of W. H. Auden’s Christmas Oratorio, For the 
Time Being, suggests, the time being may be redeemed from insig- 
nificance only if its actual vision of an “Otherness that can say I” 
may be actualized dramatically in the here and now. The words 
ascribed to Simeon in Auden’s poem, “The emancipation of Time 
from Space had first to be complete,”*’ seem self-defeating unless 
Auden himself is prepared to admit that his own poem has sought 
from the outset no valid insight into the Christmas mystery, and that 
it might now best be dismissed, along with the rest of poetry, as an 
example of the unredeemed imagination’s “promiscuous fornication 
with her own images” (as the Simeon of the poem is prepared with 
the familiar Platonic gesture so to dismiss it). 

It is true enough that the Christian conscience has never been able 
to find the ultimate reality of the Christian hope either in secular 
literature, or in the immanent workings of historical processes. 1: 
one of the most rewarding of the recent inquiries into the theoiozicul 
implications of history, Meaning in History, the Protestant theologian 
Karl Léwith has already observed: “History as such has no outcome. 
There never has been and never will be an immanent solution of the 
problem of history, for man’s historical experience is one of steady 
failure.”** Such a view is understandable by way of reaction to the 
modern tendency to substitute literature for revelation, myth for the- 
ology, to read our dialectical and symbolical maneuvers as clues 
to the ultimate, comprehensive sense of history and time. The op- 
position between the saeculum of this world, the profane, the “secu- 
lar,” and the saeculum of the Gospel is an old one; the Christian 
who would try to blur it would do a disservice to theology and poetry. 





57 W. H. Auden, “For the Time Being,” Collected Poetry of W. H. Auden (New York: 
Random House, 1945), p. 449. 

58 Karl Lowith, Meaning in History: The Theological Implications of the Philosophy 
of History (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949), p. 191, 
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It seems that one might question Léwith’s assertion that the Gospel 
scheme of redemption through Christ involves of necessity a “re- 
demption . . . from profane history.”** Dom Gerard Ellsperman, in 
his admirable study The Attitude of the Early Christian Latin Writ- 
ers Toward Pagan Literature, has pointed out that the reading of 
pagan literature did not become a problem for the Christian con- 
science until the fourth century, and that it seemingly would not have 
become crucial even at that relatively late date, had it not been that 
the unprovoked and bitterly hostile animosity of Julian the Apos- 
tate’s totalitarian regime had forced the Christians to accept the de- 
fensive and retreat.” The poetic imagination has no other way of 
expressing itself than to cast about in its historical, time-bound ex- 
perience in its search for apt symbols; thus it seeks to embody its 
faith in the invisible as well as to articulate its theoria (or vision) 
of what it has already seen. Since time is a central category of our 
finitude, it should not surprise us if the weight of the poet’s testi- 
mony should seem to fall, as it certainly does in modern literature 
(though it does as well, also, though less desperately, even in Spen- 
ser’s “Mutability Cantos”) on the stresses and distresses of our hu- 
man experience of impermanence, loss, instability, and change. A 
fully Christian commitment, it would seem, ought meaningfully to 
confront this experience as we know it in our literature, in our lives, 
rather than to transmit it to some eschatological realm beyond human 
existence, howsoever secularized, or profane, our existence may have 
become. 

Contemporary Catholic theologians, though not always in agree- 
ment with one another, have followed the lead, it would seem, of their 
Protestant colleagues in focusing much attention on the significance 
of eschatology as a key to the meaning of history and the mysterious- 
ness of time. For example, Jean Daniélou, though he has written 
eloquently on the Christian’s vocation to shape the course of history 
so as to hasten the Parousia, tends to stress the end of time as a deliv- 


58 Ibid. 

6° Gerard L. Ellsperman, O.S.B., The Attitude of the Early Christian Latin Writers 
Toward Pagan Literature and Learning, Dissertation (Washington, D. C.: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1949), p. 3: “When Julian, on June 17, 362 A.D., excluded 
all Christian teachers from pagan schools, . . . the question whether there was a total 
incompatibility between the Christian ideal and pagan studies was thus openly brought 
to the attention of all. For the first time, public opinion was alerted” (emphasis added). 
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erance from our present historical process and plight: “. . . eschatology 
has become again for us, as it was for the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, the perspective in which the Christian message is seen and un- 
derstood.”” His fellow Jesuit Paul Henry is unwilling to accept so 
sharp a contrast between time and eternity. Henry argues instead 
for what has been called the view of the “Incarnationists” (“I range 
myself among them”) who discern a misunderstanding of Christian 
humanism in the Barth, Daniélou and Pieper perspectives of the tem- 
poral and eternal standing over against one another in isolation. 
The Incarnationists, holding that the two orders can and ought to 
interpenetrate, assert their own confidence in reason, in thought, in 
human action as a prolongation of Christ’s action unfolding in time. 
A third Jesuit, Robert Johann, in a article of great original percep- 
tion, “Charity and Time,” has argued persuasively for the theological 
virtue of charity as alone “the adequate orientation of temporalized 
consciousness,” since it alone engenders in the now of the soul’s 
“spiritual extension, a sort of simultaneous existence in past, present, 
and future.’ Whether or not we decide at this point that today’s 
theologians, Catholic or Protestant, have shed much light on the 
philosophy of history as distinct from its theology does not from the 
point of view of modern imaginative literature seem greatly to matter. 
The secularist orientation of most of this modern literature, on the 
whole negative in its response to time, would suggest that only ob- 
liquely, if at all, has the parallel theological concern with time im- 
pinged significantly on the literary consciousness. Such interaction 
as there has been would seem to have been initiated mostly in reverse. 

As some of the examples introduced into this discussion may have 
already suggested, the notion of history, as we meet it in modern 
poetry, is in spite of its unparalleled currency, a rather hazy one. 
Karl Shapiro tells us in his Essay on Rime: 





61 Jean Daniélou, S.J., “The First Thing and the Last,” Month, New ser. 2 (Nov., 
1949), 333. Cf. Father Daniélou’s “A Dialogue with Time,” tr. Bernard Gilligan, Cross 
Currents, 1 (Winter, 1951), 78-90. 

62 Robert O. Johann, S.J., “Charity and Time,” The Theologian, 9 (Winter, 1953), 34-5. 
(The Theologian is a review of restricted circulation, published at Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Maryland.) For Father Paul Henry’s admirable survey of theological opin- 
ion, Catholic and non-Catholic, on this subject, see “The Christian Philosophy of History,” 
tr. from French text of the Philip Maurice Deneke Lecture, Oxford, Theological Studies, 13 
(Sept., 1952), 419-32. 
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I won a wager once that opening 
A magazine of verse at random, one 
Could put his finger on this word, and used 
Moreover in some sense of mystery 
Which would defy interpretation.** 


The mystery in part rises from a secularist-minded effort, more or 
less unconscious with our poets, to find in History hypostatized a 
lay equivalent for the lost resonances of the theological notion of 
eternity, or, indeed, of God. With jeering laughter, Bildad, the 
secularist tempter of Job, in Archibald MacLeish’s current play, 
J. B., tells J. B. for his “comfort”: “God is History. If you offend 
Him/Will not History dispense with you? History has no time for 
innocence.””** The total content of the past is not available to us; there 
is much that is lost irretrievably; much which survives is yet only 
potentially discoverable, and, when discovered, is often indecipher- 
able because we lack the essential clues. Since the classics of our 
literature have long enjoyed a privileged priority as a most mean- 
ingful part of the surviving record, it is not surprising that con- 
temporary poets and artists should tend to think that their own 
achievements in reconstructing on some symbolic basis their personal, 
transpired past should have a kind of universal significance. On the 
relatively scanty evidence of the uniquely personal experiences of 
their own lives, they tend to generalize in a most metaphysical and 
absolute sense about the universal purposes of history. No mind can 
cope with all of history’s complexities; the modern mind’s attempt 
to universalize often ends too abruptly in a cosmic gesture of despair. 
Flaubert notwithstanding, it is true that the poet may make a philo- 
sophical statement, though if he so chooses, he must make it in some 
mode of the historically singular event. Our new poetic rhetoric, 
however, tends to an absolutizing of this history in some exclusively 
monistic sense. Are we really prepared to say that poetry is more 
historical than is philosophy? Would it in the long run help poetry, 
or poetics, if we rewrote Aristotle in some such twentieth-century sense? 
Has the imagination retreated from its encounter with time as a 


63 Essay on Rime, p. 43, ll. 1201-05. 

64 Archibald MacLeish, J.B. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1956), Scene 9, p. 120. 
See Bildad’s speech on page preceding. “God is far within in History / Why should 
God have time for you?” 
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sacral or religious reality only to engage in mortal combat against the 
terrors of history’s profane time? If so, does not the vitality of our 
poetry stand most to suffer? Do we not run the risk, which Alexander 
Pope describes in the third book oi the Dunciad, «f generalizing and 
absolutizing Dullness in terms of History? 

But where each Science lifts its modern type, 

History her Pot, Divinity her Pipe, 

While proud Philosophy repines to show 

Dishonest sight! his breeches rent below.** 


Bernard J. Muller-Thym has reminded us that “there are histories as 
many and as diverse as there are human knowledges”; even for 
poetry, there would seem to be much wisdom in recognizing that the 
skyline of history is often no more than a mirage. Absolutely as 
knowledge, as human science, “there is no such thing as history,” but 
only a “manifold of singulars,” “a process made possible, con- 
ditioned, and regulated by the knowledge which is divine provi- 
dence.”** Muller-Thym, who is no Hegelian, calls this knowledge 
the “calculus” of history. “If the Greeks did not have history as 
Christians do,” he notices, “they did possess something which stood 
in its place. That was tragedy.” 

With these two notions of Muller-Thym on providence and on 
tragedy, we come back by a “commodious vicus of recirculation” 
to the thought of the philosopher-theologian, whose positive Christian 
orientation toward time and history has been the most congenial of 
Christian influences on our modern men of letters, oddly enough not 
our contemporary but, for all the differences of the worlds they 
moved in, the contemporary of Alexander Pope: the eighteenth- 
century Neapolitan Giambattista Vico. A. Robert Caponigri, in his 
magisterial study Time and Idea: The Theory of History in Giam- 
battista Vico, has admirably summarized the radical contradiction 
perceived by Vico in his definition of man (“a finite principle of 


65 Dunciad III, 11. 195-9. 

66 Bernard J. Muller-Thym, “Of History as a Calculus Whose Term Is Science,” Mod- 
ern Schoolman, 19 (March, 1942; May, 1942), 42, col. 2; 76, col. 1. In The Theologian, 
11 (Spring, 1956), 11-22, H. R. Burns, S.J., develops suggestively, from a theologian’s 
point of view, these philosophical points of Muller-Thym. See “The Paradox of History”: 

. +. we are equivalently saying that history finally depends on principles which are a-his- 
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possibility, of knowing and of willing which tends to the infinite”: 
posse, nosse, velle finitum quod tendit ad infinitum) : 

Of this contradiction providence is the ultimate rectifying force. It is 
here, therefore, that the principle of progress is to be found. For providence, 
while guaranteeing the overall movement of history toward ideality, does 
not cancel the deviations, the contradictions, the retrogressive and paralogical 
movements of the human spirit in history. . . . Progress is part of that wider 
conception of providence in which the radical trauma of humaa history is 
healed. And the sense of progress is balanced, indeed at times very nearly 
outweighed, by the sense of the immanent tragic element or potentiality of 


history.** 

Vico’s approach to the problem of time, establishing as it does 
a tension between the retrogressive forces of man and the rectifying 
force of the ideal, has nothing in common with discredited Deistic 
theories about the linear movement of history, nor with other purely 
humanistic constructs of history, positive or negative, of exclusively 
secularistic-minded man. Far from renouncing the past, Vico argues 
for its constant recall, not as an object of scientific knowledge but as 
a felt ground of present insight and choice which poetry is best 
suited to illuminate, to reveal. Neither is the primacy of the poetic 
moment established, as in Eliot’s Four Quartets or in Proust’s 
Recherche, by affective reactions of the sensibility: as, for example, 
Eliot’s “hint half guessed,” “gift half understood,” or the multiple 
sense impressions of Proust’s Marcel when he hears again a part of 
Venteuil’s sonata, or tastes again of the madeleine.” Vico’s “recall” 
is to be understood as an awareness (Coscienza) of the reflective con- 
sciousness which recognizes its own responsibilities at the level of 
creative freedom to interpret the past with intelligence, and to give 
footroom, in its symbolic reflections about the transhistorical future, 
for the choices and decisions which contingent events, unique and 
equivocal, will call for, and which human history will never fail 
to provide.” In this respect, so substantial and central, Vico’s corso- 
ricorso movement of history is not even on the same plane with the 


67 A. Robert Caponigri, Time and Idea: The Theory of History in Giambattista Vico 
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68 See for example, for Proust, Remembrance of Things Past, 1, “Swann’s Way,” p. 160; 
or, again, Remembrance, I, “The Past Recaptured,” p. 992. 

®° The New Science of Giambattista Vico, tr. Thomas Goddard Bergin and Max Har- 
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repetitive cyclic “returns” of the archaic cultures, fatalistic gestures 
of the spirit which sought to eliminate profane existence, or, at least, 
to annul the seeming meaninglessness of “becoming,” which is in- 
separable from our common sense experience of time. Mircea Eliade 
in our own day has wonderfully drawn our attention to the spiritual 
positions manifested by the men of archaic societies in their intoler- 
ance of history, the need they felt to abolish or at least regenerate 
themselves from time. It is not to Eliade’s purpose in his germinal 
study The Myth of the Eternal Return to consider Vico’s New Science, 
nor to point out the radical differences between Vico’s historical prin- 
ciple of ricorso and the primitive versions of cyclic recurrence.” It 
is not here to our purpose to detail these differences, either, beyond 
recalling that Vico wrote his New Science precisely to demonstrate 
that even for the Gentiles, who lacked the special dispensation of the 
Chosen People, there was yet a special providence which in spite of 
the catastrophes of history led men to a now widening, now narrowing 
awareness of the presence of God, and which forbade the human 
spirit to assume a posture of alienation from time. Eliade, as a mat- 
ter of fact, without mentioning Vico, very well describes Vico’s posi- 
tion on the last page of The Myth of the Eternal Return: “Since the 
‘invention’ of faith, in the Judaeo-Christian sense of the word . . . the 
man who has left the horizons of archetypes and repetition can no 
longer defend himself against that terror [of history] except through 
the idea of God.”™ 

With the possible exception of Proust’s 4 La Recherche du Temps 
Perdu (““Remembrance of Things Past” and “The Past Recaptured”’), 
the most extraordinary and concentrated symbolic effort of our cen- 
tury to discover some principle of unity, some single synoptic view, 
at least imaginatively, in the fluctuating flow of time, and to express 
it in language, is James Joyce’s Finnegans Wake. The quasi-circular, 
or cyclical, concept of time which pervades this remarkable, many- 
~ 1 Mircea Eliade, The Myth of the Eternal Return, tr. Willard R. Trask. Bollingen 
Series 46 (New York: Pantheon, 1954). 

71 Ibid., pp. 161-2. See The New Science, p. 99: “Divine providence has so conducted 
human affairs that, starting from the poetic theology which regulated them by certain 
sensible signs believed to be divine counsels sent to men by the gods, and by means of the 
natural theology which demonstrates providence by eternal reasons which do not fall 


under the senses, the nations were disposed to receive revealed theology in virtue of 
a supernatural faith, superior not only to the senses but to human reason itself” (Nicolini 


par. 366). 
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leveled work, written in the perspectives of Vico’s corso-ricorso the- 
ory of history, a kind of ascending spiral, is well known and has often 
been pointed out. What is less well known and, consequently, less 
noted is the distinctively Christian slant of Joyce’s fictional glass 
through which, in spite of himself, it would seem, he views the 
“wrunes” which time past—its theologies, its mythologies, and its 
poetry—has left for the poet to decipher, to interpret. Here the 
Catholic bias or basis of Joyce’s work is inescapable; it is this which 
more than anything else gives to the Wake a tone of comic serenity 
almost totally absent from the deterministic and pessimistic generali- 
zations about history of such works as Spengler’s Decline of the West 
and Toynbee’s more recent monumental, cinemascopic Study of His- 
tory. One senses in the Wake a gravitational pull toward a Catholic 
theological center which is humorlessly absent in Toynbee’s syncretic 
and ludicrous litany: “Sancta Dei Genetrix, intercede pro nobis. 
Mother Mary, Mother Isis, Mother Cybele, Mother Ishtar, Mother 


Kwanyin, have compassion on us. . .,” or “Sancte Petre, intercede pro 


nobis. Tender-hearted Muhammad. . . .”” 

Finnegans Wake is remarkable for a number of reasons. It is not 
now to our point to note the complex theory of language which the 
work undertakes to develop and illustrate.”* It is to the point, how- 
ever, to note well at the outset that this work is in no explicit sense a 
defense of a Christian theory of time or of history; on the contrary, 
it asks us to accept its “monomyth” of history, undatable in its sym- 
bolically articulated atemporality, as a purely secular construct, 
part of the effort of the “post-Christian,” or even “post-modern” age 
so-called (though one might be forgiven here for wondering what 
content such current terms are supposed to have) to find a lay sub- 
stitute for Vico’s ideal-eternal Christian structure of time. What is 
remarkable, first of all, is that a sense of hope survives at all with 
Joyce in spite of the catastrophes of history, global and personal, 
which he experienced so sharply right up to the end (though he at- 
tempted to stop his clock in 1904), and which his work sets out as 


72 Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History, Part XIII, Vol. 10 (London: Oxford Uni- 
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comprehensively as possible to record. Secondly, in spite of the bit- 
terness (““Agenbite of Inwit”) of Joyce’s personal apostasy and the 
absence in his work of any personal avowal of faith, the Wake is re- 
markable for the plus value which it gives to time, a kind of invol- 
untary witness to the Christian dogma that a moment in time is God’s 
creation as well as is a moment of “timelessness.” Without the “inno- 
cence” or “luck” of Dante, but with great good humor, it dramatizes 
a theological sense of the past as being that alone which can give 
meaning to the future, a center to history, and a tolerance to time. 

In the “millwheeling vicociclometer” of Everyman’s (Earwick- 
er’s) dream, Adam’s story (“Der Fall Adams”) is subsumed by the 
story of Finnegan, the supernatural giant who lived before the dawn 
of recorded human history: “Bygmester Finnegan . . . lived in the 
broadest way immarginable . . . before joshuan judges had given us 
numbers or Helviticus committed deuteronomy.” Finnegan is the 
“agent,” who on a “thundersday” brought about “this municipal sin 
business.””"* But even at his own wake, the Bygmester wants to rise. 
His natural descendants are content enough to mourn his passing, but 
some Irish spirits (Usqueadbaugham: “water of life,” in Gaelic) 
splash on him, and with this baptism, the supernatural man in Finn 
again asserts himself, and much to the distress and confusion of 
those who mourn, or pretend to, his death: “Now be aisy, good Mr 
Finnimore, sir. And take your laysure like a god on pension and 
don’t be walking abroad. Sure you’d only lose yourself in Heali- 
opolis now the way the roads in. .. .””* The rest of the story is to be 
dominated by the fleeting presence of the resurrected giant, who seems 
to be sleeping by Howth’s Head. But is he? “We'll wake and see.”” 

For the God of the creation, there is no past or future. Everything 
occurs for Him in an ever present Now. The story of all men, of all 
Finn’s descendants, is resumed by Joyce, the artist of creation, with- 
out regard to differences of time or space, in the character of Every- 
man, whom sometimes he calls Humphrey Chimpden Earwicker, 
sometimes Here Comes Everybody, or Haveth Childers Everywhere, 
sometimes just H. C. E., or even HCE: (a “telesmell” stink, “big 


74 Finnegans Wake, pp. 614, 70, 4, 5. 
78 Ibid., p. 24. 
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brewer’s belch”)."" Between (Everyman) Earwicker’s sense of shame 
and sorrow, and the primeval fall of (Adam) Finnegan from his lad- 
der, there exists a mysterious, all-important link, the time-shrouded 
connection between archaic and historical man. Rumor goes about 
that Earwicker, who has a guilty stutter, committed a crime of ex- 
hibitionistic sexuality in the precincts of Dublin’s Phoenix Park (an 
“Edenborough” of “sombrer opacities” and “sphoenix spark”),” 
but the crime remains nameless; though Earwicker owns up to it, 
the impression grows that, guilty as he is of other crimes and crimi- 
nalities, the (original) sin in the Park is one in which he took no 
personal, voluntary part. This impression of an imputability which 
is both atemporal and impersonal survives the Cad’s accusing alle- 
gations, who after the sin tries to disconcert Earwicker by asking him 
for the time (“By the watch, what is the time, pace?”).™ “The point 
of eschatology” is stated forthrightly by Matty Armagh, only after 
St. Patrick’s arrival in Ireland: “He is cured by faith who is sick 
of fate.”*° 

Besides creating man, God created nature, and God taught Adam 
how to give to the things of nature their proper sounding names. 
Anna Livia Plurabelle is one of Joyce’s names for nature: “as happy 
as the day is wet, babbling, bubbling, chattering to herself . . . giddy- 
gaddy, grannyma, gossipaceous Anna Livia.”™ Just as the river 
Liffey flows cleansingly through Dublin, so does Anna Livia flow 
with cleansing waters through the guilt-laden change and permanence 
(between the elmtree and the stone) of Earwicker’s ever dissolving, 
ever renewed dream of dreams. “O’Cronione lags acrumbling in his 
sands but his sunsunsuns still tumble on.” 

At another level, Anna Livia Plurabelle (the Universal Woman) 
is a name for Maggie, Earwicker’s wife, grown old and undesirable. 
When the “heroticisms, catastrophes and eccentricities transmitted 
by the ancient legacy of the past” have passed by in the dream, and 
the dream is dissolving, H. C. E. turns back, quite simply, to Anna.“ 


Tt Ibid., p. 95. 
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And Anna accepts him though she knows that their old love is dead. 
“Forbeer, forbear! For nought that is has bane. In mourenslaund. 
Themes have thimes and habit reburns.”* 

At a third level, Anna Livia is Everyman’s soul, or anima. It is 
through her that Here Comes Everbody learns the hard, hard lesson 
of submission, and it is in her act of faith, made in the throes of 
doubt as she lies dying, that Everyman goes back to the Father, as 
the dream dissolves with Finn coming back (“Finn, again!”): “If 
I seen him bearing down on me now under whitespread wings like 
he’d come from Arkangels, I sink I’d die down over his feet, humbly 


dumbly, only to washup.”*” 
In between Finn’s death and resurrection, the dream of Earwicker 


re-enacts symbolically all the antagonisms of history. As a result of 
Finnegan’s fall, Everyman Earwicker leads a divided life. He can- 
not bring unity into the world of his dreaming; he cannot even unify 
himself, He identifies himself now with one son, Kevin, now with 
the other, Jerry, in their ceaseless brother battle (“What a zeit for 
the goths!”).*° Kevin and Jerry have names and faces that shift and 
merge, but the brother battle knows no arresting, just as the division 
in Earwicker’s character remains a constant right up to the end: 
Shem the Penman (Shem Macadamson), or Shaun the Postman? 
Shun the Punman (the literary artist), or “dear dogmestic Shaun” ?”’ 

At the end, as Everyman’s sin-soiled soul goes on to lose itself 
in the ocean of the Father, its ultimate “at-one-ment” is “humbly 
dumbly” symbolized in an act of washing up (worship). For Ear- 
wicker, the dreamer, the corso-ricorso has come full circle. In his 
case, the movement of the human spirit between time and idea has 
been acted out. But Earwicker stands for Everyman (“Here Comes 
Everybody”), and in the case of Everyman, the drama of history still 
goes on. The unfinished sentence on the last page finds its completion 
on the first page at the beginning of the book. Thus it is that “the 
Vico road” of Finnegans Wake “goes round and round to meet where 


terms begin.” 
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As the tone of some of the quoted phrases incorporated into the 
above greatly simplified synopsis of the Wake suggests, many clus- 
ters of non-Christian mythic attitudes orbit around its Christian core 
in such a way as greatly to distort Vico’s creative Christian structure 
of time. In spite of the Wake’s insistent refrain, “O foenix culprit,” 
the redemptive role of Christ at the center of history is by-passed al- 
most altogether, and where it is incidentally enacted at all, it is mostly 
by way of ironic allegory or parody. Neither Our Lord nor Our Lady 
is present in the traditionally positive and active senses for which the 
central dogmas of the Incarnation and the Redemption provide the 
clues for a Christian historical stance. This Joycean substitution of 
myth for theology, this confusion of poetry with revelation is by no 
means a unique phenomenon. It is, perhaps, the most pervasive her- 
esy of modern literature. “Time surely would scatter all,” Stephen 
Dedalus reflects in Ulysses: “History is a nightmare from which I am 
trying to awake.” Finnegans Wake, as the title hints, is in a sense 
an awakening, but the fatalistic trauma of Joyce’s nightmare has not 
been healed. Hope to be hope must have a rational foundation. The 
rational grounds for hope must seem dim to us as we view with Joyce 
the shambles in the city of man, the city of Tim Healy’s Dublin. Un- 
til there is a recovery or a discovery of theological faith, there seem 
to be slight rational grounds for hoping that in our modern poetry 
another sun-city of the Phoenix, “Heliotropolis, the castellated, the 
enchanting,” will rise out of the ashes of these “wrunes” of time.” 





8° Ulysses, p. 35. 
%° Finnegans Wake, pp. 594, 19-20. 





With few exceptions the work of 
Cozzens presents a single view of 
life but it does not deal truly with 
what we know to be true. 


FACTS AND 
ALL MAN'S FICTIONS 


FRANCIS X. DUGGAN 


THERE Is A UNITY TO THE WORKS OF James Gould Cozzens which de- 
rives from their adherence to a single major theme and to Cozzens’ 
attempt to develop in them a set of characters and a kind of action 


to express that theme. From his first novel, Confusion, in 1924, to 
By Love Possessed, in 1957, he has devoted his novels, with few ex- 
ceptions, to working out a single view of life. This is not to say, of 
course, that at the beginning of his career he set about with the pur- 
pose in mind of presenting an interpretation of life, nor is it to say, 
either, that his works are tracts or mere illustrations of a point. Coz- 
zens is a novelist, not a propagandist: his fiction presents rather than 
illustrates a view. His major theme, moreover, is not central to all his 
early novels; it is presented once at the beginning and then dropped 
for a while, as if he experimented with other things before settling on 
it. But once taken up again it is developed with concentration and 
assurance, and it comes in the end so to dominate the work that the 
work comes close to being what it had never been before—an illustra- 
tion rather than an embodiment of the theme. That Cozzens’ choice 
was a happy one is clear when we compare Confusion with his novels 
of the next few years, and clearer yet when we see how his most ma- 
ture works follow the lead of the first. But in the novels preceding 
By Love Possessed the judgment on life, however objectionable, 
emerges with an artistic necessity; in By Love Possessed it has so 
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possessed the artist that it threatens the vitality and integrity of his 
work, and we detect in the work the hand of the arranger. 


I 


Confusion is the story of Cerise D’Atrée, daughter of a French 
army officer and an Englishwoman. Born after her father’s death, 
Cerise is raised in France by her mother and an old friend, who aim 
to preserve the girl from the confusions of life and to educate her 
perfectly to meet those confusions when she must. When the first 
World War opens they send her off to another old friend in Connec- 
ticut, to continue her education away from the demoralization of a 
nation at war. Her tutor had one day mentioned that despite all teach- 
ing there comes a time when any truth is tested by experience and 
found wanting or sufficient, and as if in illustration of that remark, 
Cerise begins meeting disappointments her education has not pre- 
pared her for. Her confusion begins with the sentimental absurdities 
of a girls’ boarding school and continues through more serious crises: 
religious gropings, adult pretense, the forced attention of suitors, 
her lack of interest in life, the vacuity of her friends, the death of a 
man of great promise, and the uncertainties of her love for Blair 
Boughton. Then, as she and Blair run off to be married, their car 
collides with a train, and Blair is killed. As Cerise herself lies dying 
of her injuries, she thinks over the meaning of her life. Her mother 
and her guardians had sought to secure her from unhappiness, but 
their watchfulness had ended “in the eddies of confusion following 
fate” ; her keen joys and short pleasures have come to the nothingness 
of death. 

As Confusion is the title, so confusion is the theme: circumstance 
renders meaningless man’s best aims and accomplishments. Cerise’s 
aunt had once remarked: “Man’s fate is that he is a man; all turmoil 
and confusion must arise from that fact, not from blind intervention.” 
Cozzens has never surrendered that theme. It is not so evident in his 
next three novels—Michael Scarlett (1925), Cock Pit (1928), and 
The Son of Perdition (1929)—though in the first of these at least it is 
present in germ; but it reappears strongly in S. S. San Pedro in 1931 
and The Last Adam in 1933, and after the tour de force Castaway, 
of 1934, it continues through the subsequent novels—Men and Breth- 
ren (1936), Ask Me Tomorrow (1940), The Just and the Unjust 
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(1942), Guard of Honor (1948), and By Love Possessed—with Ask 
Me Tomorrow perhaps the only exception. 

In S. S. San Pedro, because of the simplicity of that novel and of 
the conflict it presents, the theme is most unmistakable. As in Confu- 
sion intractable events pierced the thin shield of education, so here 
the overpowering force of circumstance breaks down the disciplined, 
patterned life of maritime routine. The notion of a discipline against 
the chaos is explicit, embodied in the person of Anthony Bradell, the 
ship’s third officer, on whom the novel focuses. Mr. Bradell is a man 
of severe self-control; he is competent, efficient, reliable—possessed, 
as one of the seamen observes, of “that beautiful gift of the white 
man, the disciplined codperation, speed, and precision of people 
quick and certain about their duties.”” When crisis occurs, Mr. Bradell 
summons his discipline and sets about according to plan. But plan 
and discipline are shattered by the elemental force of a gale, which 
knocks Mr. Bradell into the scuppers and sinks the ship with four 
hundred souls. Men, Mr. Bradell had once observed, were not well 
made for living; their energy, power, and confidence grew less as the 
ocean grew mightier and more immense. 

S. S. San Pedro, however, has its most important place in Cozzens’ 
work as marking a first stage in the development of his prose style. 
That prose is spzre and swift, its verbs characteristically active and 
indicative. it is 2 narrative style which takes men from the minutiae 
of commonplace action to significant action, rendering economically 
and vividly both the foreground and background of life; it is punctu- 
ated with the authority oi technical detail. Often the strand of signi- 
ficant narrative passes from one character’s actions to another’s, as if 
the central action is something handed on. And through all of this 
the active quality of the language transmits an activity to the scene— 
not only the activity of men fighting the crises of broken bulkhead and 
shifting cargo, not only the personified activity of the port turbine 
coming to life in the vitals of the ship, but an activity imbuing almost 
every object depicted with an active capacity of its own. If this 
language befits a work in which the force of things overcome the force 
of will, the prose of the later novels is no less appropriate. As from 
the tumult of Confusion to the ponderous introspection of By Love 
Possessed Cozzens’ novels focus less on external action and more on 
the analysis of character, his prose takes on the qualities of mind of 
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his introspective protagonists, till it seems in the end to have been 
written by the same temperate, discriminate, and disillusioned intelli- 
gence that muses on the world it presents. Yet Cozzens’ prose remains 
most successful at narrative or at narrative mingled with description; 
the later prose is often perverse. There is a perverseness of punctua- 
tion, with semicolons doing the work of commas and excessive com- 
mas impeding the flow of expression. There is a perverseness of 
syntax, with long parentheses containing interior sentences strung out 
till the reader loses sight of which contains which. But these are later 
traits. Meanwhile, the active manner of S. S. San Pedro carries over 
to The Last Adam and achieves its finest successes: “Under the black 
and white striped, up-ended lances of the railroad gates, he took a 
soft swaying jolt, drew away down to the bridge like the wind. The 
cantilever fencing of beams rippled by. Snapped to the upper fila- 
ments, his strong headlights rose from the road, jumping a hundred 
feet ahead. Against the dark they found a small metal shield on a 
short steel upright; CONN. US6W. An exactly perpendicular con- 
crete-footed post pointed three rigid arms north: New Winton 13— 
Lithchfield 34—Winstead 49.” 

The Last Adam is noteworthy also in that it introduces some of the 
characteristic methods of Cozzens’ later novels. For one thing, it is an 
advance toward the more complex narrative of Guard of Honor. The 
action of S. S. San Pedro, though a blending of major and minor inci- 
dent and the independent activities of various men, is still a single 
action: what happens on the ship as the storm destroys it. In The Last 
Adam the action is dual. Two strands of major narrative, developed 
each through an adroit mingling of major and minor scenes with 
quick shifts from one point of view to another, and surrounded in turn 
by converging and circumferential actions, merge into the culminat- 
ing situation of the novel. 

For another thing, it begins a tendency to concentrate on the com- 
plex central action and to isolate that action from its origins and 
continuing influences and from the contemporaneous world around it. 
Thus the town of New Winton, where the action of The Last Adam 
occurs, has the aspect of an isolated world with limited routes of 
egress and regress: highway US6W and the telephone. Later we see 
the Childerstown of The Just and the Unjust meting justice to foreign 
hoodlums who affront it with their crimes, suspicious of the lawyers 
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and reporters who come from outside to watch, even while it hopes 
to impress them. We see the Ocanara Air base of Guard of Honor and 
its bothersome but unavoidable dealings with the neighboring city 
whose concerns run counter to its own. We see the town of Brocton, 
in By Love Possessed, connected with the larger world by the legal 
dealings of Tuttle, Winner, & Penrose, by Arthur Winner’s memories, 
by the flight of a frightened boy. Nor is the compression merely 
spatial; there is a compression of time as well. The Last Adam spans 
a month and a day; Men and Brethren a single Friday and Saturday; 
The Just and the Unjust a week; Guard of Honor the period from late 
Thursday afternoon till Saturday night of the same week; By Love 
Possessed exactly forty-nine hours. 

And this narrowing of the time and space of the action contributes, 
finally, to the predominance of characterization over narrative which 
we find in the later works and which also emerges in The Last Adam. 
Men and Brethen and Ask Me Tomorrow may properly be termed 
extended studies of character, the former a portrait of the Reverend 
Ernest Cudlipp of Holy Innocents Church, Manhattan, a kind of 
Protestant salon abbé performing his duties by rote, as it were, with 
great energy rather than zeal and a smug intermixture of expedient 
action and textbook precept; the latter a study of Francis Ellery, one 
of the weakest of Cozzens’ protagonists, whose futile ambitions, sense 
of inferiority, and resentment at the advantages of others of his class 
lead him into a life of minor deceits. But here in The Last Adam the 
concern with character is especially significant because the two chief 
types of Cozzens’ late male figures appear side by side: the temperate, 
introspective man of wisdom, in the person of Herbert Banning; and 
the relatively unreflective, sensual, earthy man, in the person of Dr. 
George Bull, the last Adam himself. 

Yet if The Last Adam introduces the interests of Cozzens’ later 
works, it continues the central theme of the crushing weight of cir- 
cumstance. Thus, May Tupping suffers and contemplates the vagar- 
ies of Providence, the irrationality of experience, the disproportion 
between effort and reward; and Mr. Banning sees the decline of his 
position and his class in a world grown hostile to them. Of the major 
figures only George Bull in his gross vitality escapes, as his mistress 
Janet Cardmaker sees: “There was an immortality about him. . . . 
Something unkillable. Something here when the first men walked 
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erect; here now. The last man would twitch with it when the earth 
expired. A good greedy vitality, surely the very vitality of the world 
and the flesh, it survived all blunders and injuries, al] attacks and mis- 
fortunes, never quite fed full.” We had a hint of this view of Cozzens’ 
when Mr. Stellow, in The Son of Perdition, laughed at “the poor stub- 
born pride of man,” whose folly confounded the reason and might of 
his organization. Yet in By Love Possessed, when Arthur Winner 
responds in the last words of the book, “I’m here,” we know that 
vitality is all he has, and that it is a weak consolation for the loss of 
honor. But Arthur Winner and his prototype Herbert Banning are not 
George Bulls; and from a juxtaposition of the two types—in Guard 
of Honor they will be Nathaniel Hicks and Clarence Duchemin, 
Colonel Ross and to an extent General Beal—we draw the clear impli- 
cation that it is the man of thought who succumbs, while the man of 
flesh survives, being in his unreflective, instinctive action himself a 
part of the circumstantial world. Still, however much Cozzens may 
imply that the man of flesh has the more comfortable inheritance, he 
views life through the eyes of the man of thought. His best and most 
ambitious works deal with that man’s place in the world; with how he 


faces the confusions of life. 
Il 


Cozzens’ three latest works—and one of them is the best thing he 
has so far done—have as their theme a late variation on the theme of 
Confusion: How shall man meet the torrent of circumstance? The 
figure is purposely chosen. In at least two of these novels—Guard of 
Honor and By Love Possessed—as well as in the earlier Men and 
Brethren, the pressure of circumstance rises to an intensity that drives 
the protagonist almost to a frenzy of effort to keep from being 
swamped. The protagonist’s days are a jumble of crises which inter- 
rupt him at his meals, at his sleep, at_his lovemaking. Generally 
a man whose dealings are with people—a clergyman, a doctor, a 
lawyer—he is continually being sought to share or take over the bur- 
den of another’s problems. He never panics before the crises; he 
turns from one to another as a matter of course, though at times a lit- 
tle wearily. He is seldom directly involved, moreover, in the situa- 
tions he is called to meet; and this fact is relevant to Cozzens’ cen- 
tral theme. Although the crises the protagonist faces are products of 
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misdirected or opposing wills, he is not concerned with their moral or 
voluntary aspects. He deals not with the motives or intentions of the 
actors, nor does he waste time regretting that the actions should have 
occurred ; he faces the crises impersonally, as it were, as so many an- 
noyances to be disposed of. Thus the primary conflict in Cozzens’ 
novels is neither a conflict of will against will, as we find in Faulkner, 
nor one of will against fate, as in Hemingway; it is, again, simply a 
conflict of will against circumstance. 

What happened in Confusion has shown the futility of attempting 
to avoid or to plan for life’s fortuities, and the wiser protagonists of 
Cozzens’ three latest novels make no such attempt. Events, they know, 
are insistent and intractable; man can do nothing about them but meet 
them. Accordingly, they try only to contain the disorder. And the 
means they employ is the law. Repository of all man’s experience, 
the law is his greatest protection against error and foolishness; the 
law, says Judge Coates in The Just and the Unjust, is “the stronghold 
of what reason man ever got around to using.” By means of it man 
can arrange the circumstances of the past—events become experience 
—into a structure with which to front the disorder of the present. He 
has thus a precaution against the influx of events: not a means of pre- 
venting it, but a means at least of absorbing it. The law prevents noth- 
ing but is prepared to receive all, so that civilized life can continue. 
At the end of The Just and the Unjust young Abner Coates tells his 
father the Judge that he is reluctant to defend a will which will work 
an injustice on some of the testator’s relatives. The Judge argues that 
in preserving a man’s right to make an unequal, unjust, and unreason- 
able will, the law guards a higher trust than the welfare of mere in- 
dividuals: it contrives through its manipulation of circumstances— 
through the contrivance of justice with injustice—-to bend the caprice 
of circumstance to purpose. 

The protagonists in Cozzens’ three latest novels are lawyers and 
judges, in the main, and those among them whose experience has cul- 
minated in wisdom are in a sense personifications of the law. They 
are men of wisdom, of prudence, of temperance. They have few 
theories, and these mere compilations of particular experience which 
do not presume beyond the evidence. They deal with fact, with this 
present situation and circumstance, and are not led astray by ideal- 
ism or passion or extravagant ends; they do the job at hand. Being of 
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the law and its workings, they view with a mixture of contempt and 
pity the folly of those outside it. Like the law they are never surprised 
or disillusioned—not, at least, till By Love Possessed. Like the law 
they are seldom fooled: nothing is hidden from the law. Arthur Win- 
ner, Jr., speaks of his father as the Man of Reason, but Man of Pru- 
dence or Man of Wisdom seems a more appropriate designation. In 
The Last Adam May Tupping had called the wisdom of Plato “pure 
wisdom, untouched by common sense”: this is not the wisdom of Coz- 
zens’ late protagonists. The magnificence of the law is that it is a sys- 
tem of facts, not of theories, and hence of some potency in human af- 
fairs. In Guard of Honor Colonel Ross admires General Nichols’ 
contention that a man should not do what he cannot; Colonel Ross 
himself views the crises of his day as so many immediate problems to 
be disposed of in as expeditious and orderly a fashion as possible, 
that more important work may get on. It is he who preserves the or- 
derly routine of the Air Base. On the contrary, the men who disrupt 
that routine are those who act out of passion, without prudence, or in 
keeping with some ideal. 

Of the last three novels, The Just and the Unjust is most explicitly 
concerned with the law in itself, and the law emerges from it as a more 
prominent figure than the central figure, Abner Coates. In this novel, 
moreover, Cozzens makes his most confident statement on man’s abil- 
ity, through the law, to meet and restrain the torrent. “There'll be 
deaths and disappointments and failures,” Judge Coates tells his son. 
“When they come, you meet them. Nobody promises you a good time 
or an easy time. ... The world gets up in the morning and is fed and 
goes to work, and in the evening it comes home and is fed again and 
perhaps has a little amusement and goes to sleep. To make that pos- 
sible, so much has to be done by so many people that, on the face of 
it, it is impossible. Well, every day we do it; and every day, come 
hell, come high water, we’re going to have to go on doing it as well as 
we can.” In Guard of Honor there is reason for less confidence: we 
see a strand of action of which the law has no cognizance, and we see 
that those who apply the law grow weary. The two chief figures in the 
novel are Colonel Ross—in civilian life a judge—and Captain Hicks. 
On the Commanding General’s staff, Colonel Ross is on top of things, 
trying to hedge about and contain the successive disorders and to 
temper passion and folly with reason. Nathaniel Hicks, on the con- 
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trary, is on the bottom, doing the job assigned, hoping for the best, 
and trying to work himself into a pleasant assignment. Colonel Ross 
achieves a series of partial victories, postponements of the reckoning; 
Captain Hicks is demoralized and corrupted. 

In tone as well as date of publication, Guard of Honor stands be- 
tween The Just and the Unjust and By Love Possessed, for in By Love 
Possessed we see that even the efficacy of the law fails where man is 
most in need of protection. What happens to Arthur Winner stems 
apparently from Cozzens’ late conclusion that the law and the law- 
like wisdom of temperate men, no more than education or any other 
plan, protect a man from confusion. Arthur Winner may take out- 
ward refuge in the disposals of wisdom, but there are no wise dis- 
posals of his own affairs. Though he serves the law, the neatly or- 
dered arrangements of that discipline affect only the ordering of ex- 
ternal events; for the inward he is thrown onto the confusions of his 
own memories and decisions. If we ask why the law fails the man of 
wisdom, we may go back to Confusion for our answer: “‘Man’s fate 
is that he is a man; all turmoil and confusion must arise from that 
fact. ...” The law and those who apply it deal with the problems of 
others as with so many static circumstances in which they are not per- 
sonally involved; their judgment is unimpassioned and reasoned. 
But in By Love Possessed, reason is betrayed by unreason; Arthur 
Winner is entrapped by love. 

Now in Guard of Honor love entangles. What is Colonel Mow- 
bray’s bumbling and disastrous attempt at a surprise for Genera] 
Beal but a manifestation of love? What is General Beal’s leniency 
toward Colonel Mowbray’s incompetence and Benny Carricker’s petu- 
lance but a form of love? What but love corrupts Lieutenant Lippa, 
Lieutenant Turck, and Nathaniel Hicks? But in By Love Possessed, 
for the first time in Cozzens’ work, the wise man himself is ensnared. 
Toward the end of Guard of Honor Colonel Ross sums up the events 
of the past few days: “The portentous truth appeared by intimation, 
full of comfort though so melancholy, touched with despair yet sup- 
portable, that nothing, not the best you might hope, not the worst you 
might fear, would ever be very much, would ever be very anything.” 
Arthur Winner’s summing up has a different import, full of melan- 
choly, we might say, though touched with some slight comfort: “Have 
Iacomplaint? Have I, or have I not, been shown a dozen times those 
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forms of defeat which are the kinds of victory obtainable in life? 
Givings-up—my good opinion of myself; must I waive that? Com- 
promises—the least little bit of crook? Assents to the second best, to 
the practical, the possible? ... Victory is not in reaching certainties 
or solving mysteries; victory is in making do with uncertainties, in 
supporting mysteries. Yes, Arthur Winner thought, I must be rea- 
sonable. ... This load, this lading, this burden—the need was only 
strength. Roused, rousing, he thought: I have the strength, the 
strength to, to—to endure more miseries and greater far, than my 
weakhearted enemies dare offer!” The difference, it appears, is 
slight: the emphasis has merely shifted. But there is all the difference 
in the world, for man, between a supportable existence touched with 
despair and a despaired-of dragging on with the strength to endure 
more miseries. 


Ill 


The whole of By Love Possessed is an exploration of the corruption 
underlying the decency of human life, and a vast network of deceit 
it reveals. That Arthur Winner himself—gentleman; man of sym- 
pathy, tolerance, and discretion; a figure of public esteem—is as cor- 


rupt and corrupted as others makes the revelation the more awesome, 
but not for that less true. Every man has his double life to match the 
double life of Arthur Winner and his friends; it may differ from 
theirs in specifics, but as any thoughtful person knows, there is no 
imaginable evil which someone has not committed. In By Love Pos- 
sessed Cozzens chooses from among those imaginable evils and pre- 
sents them with a purposeful bluntness. What he is saying is that our 
life is composed of just such evils, and that any promised good is vile. 
Contemplating Noah Tuttle’s weary wait for death, Arthur Winner 
asks a question to which his later experience gives an affirmative an- 
swer: “In the end, must facts remain that all man’s fictions—social 
and economic; religious and philosophical—could not defeat?” 
When we consider, then, both Cozzens’ masterly control of his sub- 
ject and the accuracy of his analyses, we find that his very success in 
realizing his intention is the source of our dissatisfaction with the 
novel. The truth of By Love Possessed is a truth to only half of life, 
and we can see how Cozzens has set up his conclusion. The judgment 
that life’s apparent goods are base, that nothing avails to make human 
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life anything but a sequence of hollow victories and grave defeats, 
of hypocrisies, betrayals, and traps, is predetermined by the revul- 
sions of the forms of love depicted. The disclosures made to Arthur 
Winner by Ralph Detweiler and Julius Penrose are calculated—like 
something out of Swift—to revolt the reader against man’s estate. In 
all the love in the book there is none which is ennobling. When Ar- 
thur Winner ponders women’s motives for virginity he can think of 
only two: fear and the absence of desire; the restraint of love upon 
the appetites—secular love or religious—does not occur to him. And 
what a curiosity that in the whole range of Cozzens’ novels religion 
is represented only by the apologetics of the incredible Mrs. Pratt, 
Father Albright, and Ernest Cudlipp (note the connotations of the 
names) or by such decent but inconsequential men as the Reverend 
Doctor Trowbridge. It is in contrast to such calculations as these 
that the balance of Guard of Honor shows to best advantage. The ten- 
sion sustained in that book between the folly and weakness of man 
and man’s persistent vitality and strength, together with its accurate 
rendering of externals, makes it a more satisfying work, a true image 
of the subject depicted and of man’s ambiguous station. It is still the 
best of Cozzens’ novels. Now to pass these judgments on By Love 
Possessed might appear to be carping at its author for not accomplish- 
ing what he never intended; but it is surely a test of the novel to ask 
whether it deals truly with what we know to be true. And the test is 
especially pertinent to Cozzens’ novels because despite their being in- 
dependent works they constitute willy-nilly a single examination of 
the meaning of life. 

Anyone who has read many of them in a short span of time will 
have noticed a certain narrowness of range. Like many American 
writers from Hawthorne to Hemingway Cozzens presents again and 
again the same characters in varied dress; situations touched on and 
passed over in one novel are taken up and given more importance in 
another. We have already mentioned the similarities between Herbert 
Banning, Judge Ross, and Arthur Winner; add to these Judge Coates 
and the other judges of The Just and the Unjust. Here are the men 
of wisdom. There is also throughout Cozzens’ fiction a kind of vul- 
gar Elizabethan wit. Often a big man physically, he is lusty, irrever- 
ent, and gross; at times his wit is sardonic. The most complete em- 


bodiments of the type are Clarence Duchemin of Guard of Honor and 
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the poet-brigands of Michael Scarlett, but Harry Wurtz in The Just 
and the Unjust, Reggie Shaw and even Julius Penrose in By Love Pos- 
sessed, and George Bull in The Last Adam have this or that aspect 
of the type. Cozzens’ heroines have much in common. Frequently 
orphaned by some grotesque accident, they are good—at times mag- 
nificent—athletes, able to outdo most men at their game; they have 
fine intelligence and sensibility, are often independent, love life, and 
scorn the world’s sham amenities: Cerise D’Atrée, Clarissa Winner, 
Ruth Micks of Cock Pit. And the now notorious Mrs. Pratt, as we 
already know, is only a smugger, papist version of the Reverend 
Ernest Cudlipp. Because of the spread of time over which Cozzens’ 
novels have appeared and because of the different situations in which 
these characters act, they are distinguished by many outward and by 
some inward dissimilarities; but there is a recurrent sameness about 
them. Similarities between the later novels, moreover, are especially 
srequent, and are most obvious of all between The Just and the Unjust 
and By Love Possessed. 

We come to expect these things in almost any writer, but in Cozzens’ 
works the narrow range of character, when taken with the deliberate 
compression of external scope, gives the impression that the author 
has been engaged on a single long exploration of one theme and of 
one set of people—toward the end, indeed, of one person. It is as if 
he began in his first novel with a theme he felt strongly drawn to pre- 
sent, turned next to a different sort of work which satisfied him little, 
returned in S. S. San Pedro and The Last Adam to the still com- 
pelling and unexhausted theme of his first book, with The Just and the 
Unjust found the right form, situations, and characters to embody it 
most effectively, and with this book and the two following set about 
working out in fiction a final form of the view of life he has always 
held. Judge Coates, Judge Ross, and Arthur Winner are the succes- 
sive manifestations of Cozzens’ late protagonist, the man with whom 
he is most in sympathy; and clustered about him are the other char- 
acters: the young who seek wisdom; the vulgar, witty, and unintro- 
spective men who seem not to need it; the decent, honest people who 
rely on the judgment of the wise; the foolish and impassioned herd 
who with the decent, honest people make most of the wise man’s trou- 
bles. 

There is one thing more to say of Cozzens’ work, though it involves 
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the sort of speculation a man often comes to regret. The late protago- 
nist, to take him in his culminating, Arthur Winner phase, may pos- 
sess outwardly an admirable character, but he is not an admirable 
man; and if character is bound up with action, he has precious little 
of character. In The Last Adam Mr. Banning mused one day over 
the fact that he was the end product cf an old, religious, and conserva- 
tive tradition. Mr. Banning is less the end of that line than is 
Arthur Winner, in whom religion has passed into skepticism and 
indifference and form, and whose conservatism is a mere nostal- 
gia. Arthur Winner’s strength is of a passive kind. He is honorable, 
gentle, and just; he is sympathetic and is known to be—a man, after 
all, possessed by love. And he has the failings of this passive decency. 
Lacking, say, Mrs. Pratt’s conviction or Ernest Cudlipp’s energy, he 
can only suffer the burden, can only take on more and more—the 
sensual comfort of a woman he dislikes, complicity in his partner’s 
crime, all the disillusioning knowledge of the ironies of life— 
till the accumulation wears him down. By Love Possessed marks 
a natural progression in Cozzens’ work, continuing the theme begun 
in Confusion to envelop even the hitherto preserved man of wisdom 
himself. It marks also a critical stage in that work, from which 
Cozzens must either find some new direction for his art or fall 
into exhausting repetitions of the same old thing. So wise in his 
knowledge of other men’s motives, so determined to avoid their folly 
that in his deliberations he almost ceases to act, Cozzens’ man of wis- 
dom is nonetheless entrapped. He has lost his honor; he believes in 
no illusions; he has not even a motive for action. What more can you 
do with such a man? 
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Japan Between East anp West. By Hugh Borton, Jerome B. Cohen, Wil- 
liam J. Jorden, Donald Keene, Paul F. Langer, and C. Martin Wilbur. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. Pp. xvii, 327. $4.75. 

In theory at least, Japan at the conclusion of the Second World War was 
occupied and controlled by thirteen Allied Powers. However, there can be 
no denying that the major burdens of the occupation of Japan rested with 
the United States. The United States, indeed, assumed primary responsibility 
for the disarming of Japan, the initiation of political, economic, and social 
reforms, and even the defense of the country. The skillfully administered 
occupation reforms resulted in a close relationship between the governments 
of the United States and Japan such as history has never before seen. Public 
announcements from both sides of the Pacific attest to the willingness of both 
countries to stand together politically, militarily, and economically. In the 
United States these pronouncements have all too often led to the illusion 
that no matter what may happen in Japan the current amity will still con- 
tinue. These two books, however, disclose that despite the cooperation of the 
two governments and evidence of friendliness between the two peoples, there 
exist sources of friction. 

Professor Edwin O. Reischauer presents in The United States and Japan 
a lucid and comprehensive account of American-Japanese relations both 
historical and contemporary. As compared with the earlier edition which 
was published in 1950, this current revision gives a new view on post-treaty 
Japan. Keenly aware of the vital role that Japan is expected to play in the 
battle between democracy and communism, Professor Reischauer is properly 
concerned with the success of the democratic experiment in Japan undertaken 
by the American occupation. Viewed in the light of Japan’s recent history, 
he believes that failure in the democratic experiment would certainly turn 
Japan to totalitarianism. Seeming to feel that no one has a sure answer to 
the question whether democracy will succeed in Japan, he suggests that the 
answer should be sought by “looking at the basic economic and social frame- 
work of Japanese life, at the physical realities of the livelihood of the Japanese 
and their psychology and habits of thought. and then consider the postwar 
record in the light of these fundamentals” (p. 52). This, in the opinion of 
the present reviewer, is an entirely sound approach. 
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Professor Reischauer believes that the Japanese, under present conditions, 
would probably not “turn either against the United States or democracy” 
(p. 330). But he also writes, “There is no assurance, however, that present 
conditions will continue indefinitely” (p. 330). Depending upon what the 
United States “might do or fail to do,” he believes that “Japan might be 
forced er induced to change sides” (p. 331). He places a heavy emphasis on 
such direct economic relations between the United States and Japan as would 
lower American tariffs cn Japanese imports in order to insure the economic 
health of Japan. This, he believes, is important if America does not wish to 
drive Japan away. 

Japan Between East and West contains six papers written by members of 
a Study Group of the Council on Foreign Relations formed in 1956. The 
objective of the Study Group was to re-examine the changing role of post- 
treaty Japan in World affairs. 

In “Politics and the Future of Democracy in Japan,” Dr. Hugh Borton 
shows the conflicts that have been raging between the Liberal Democrats 
(conservatives) and the Socialists over two basic issues, namely, the revision 
of the Constitution and education laws. The Liberal Democrats who are gen- 
erally pro-American wish to make changes in the American-inspired re- 
forms, while the Socialists, despite their antipathy toward America, ardently 
defend the occupation reform measures. This ironic situation is the result of 
the reversal of the American policy on the question of rearmament and of the 
Socialists’ attitude characterized by their opposition to America’s military 
policy while not rejectng “the American brand of democracy.” Under such a 
situation, Mr. Borton fears that an American attempt to rely on any one 
party because of its interest in rearming would endanger the future of demo- 
cratic institutions in Japan. 

Communist exploitation is taken up by Mr. Paul F. Langer in “Communism 
in Independent Japan.” He believes that the Communists have been skill- 
fully exploiting every grievance that the Japanese have in regard to such 
problems as rearmament, banning atomic and hydrogen bombs, American 
troops in Japan, and trade with Communist China. The Japanese Communists 
obviously are not a serious political factor at present. But Mr. Langer be- 
lieves that the possibility of the emergence of some sort of coalition govern- 
ment cannot be ruled out completely though it may be unlikely in the near 
future (p. 102). Commenting on the Japanese Communist Party and its deal- 
ings with Moscow and Peking, Mr. Langer believes that “Chinese Communist 
influence has been replacing Soviet control on the day-by-day level of opera- 
tions in Japan” (p. 96). He supports his conclusion by his analysis of an 
increasing number of Chinese Communist writings and of Pravda and by 
his review of the Japanese Communist press. 

Mr. Jerome B. Cohen deals with “International Aspects of Japan’s Eco- 
nomic Situation” (pp. 108-152), with particular attention to Japan’s problems 
in the field of foreign trade. With respect to Japan’s economic relations with 
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the Communist bloc, Japanese public opinion generally thinks of trade with 
the Communist mainland as “an economic panacea” (p. 137). Speaking 
strictly in economic terms, Mr. Cohen believes that it is hardly probable that 
Communist China, as firmly committed as she is to rapid industrialization, 
will want to buy any significant quantity of Japanese consumer goods and tex- 
tiles, nor in any event would she have sufficient exchange with which to pay 
for them. This judgment, he writes, must be qualified, however, by “a politi- 
cal ‘but’” (p. 143). 

All too often political and economic activities in Japan have drawn the 
most attention in America. Thus, postwar American publications on Japan have 
dealt little with literary and intellectual problems. The chapter by Mr. Donald 
Keene, “Literary and Intellectual Currents in Postwar Japan,” is certainly 
a welcome contribution and one which enhances the quality of the book. Mr. 
Keene believes that the general public’s reading habits do not show an anti- 
American tendency. It is difficult to see in his analysis, however, the ex- 
tent to which the intellectuals influence the thinking of the Japanese people 
as a whole. 

Mr. C. Martin Wilbur, in dealing with “Japan and the Rise of Communist 
China,” has concentrated his attention upon Communist China’s campaign to 
win Japanese friends and the Japanese reaction to this campaign. He believes 
that the Chinese Communists’ efforts to influence Japan characterized by what 
is known as “People’s diplomacy” have been effective. There is no doubt that 
the position of the Japanese Government controlled as it is by the conserva- 
tive elements is generally pro-American. But he cautions that this should not 
obscure a rising tide within Japanese public opinion which favors trade and 
diplomatic relations with Communist China. Mr. Wilbur foresees the pos- 
sibility of a close relationship between Japan and Communist China and sug- 
gests that any American policy designed to obstruct such a development will 
run the risk of straining “the new bonds of cooperation which have grown up 
between Japan and the United States” (p. 239). 

The above view is, of course, shared by other contributors as well as by 
Mr. William J. Jorden, whose chapter, “Japan’s Diplomacy Between East and 
West,” occupies the final section of the book. In general, the keynote of these 
chapters is that Japan and the United States have common aims, namely, re- 
sistance to the threats of Communism both from within and without. But as 
there exist sources of friction between the two countries that would hamper 
the joint effort to thwart the Communist threats, there is a need for serious 
re-examination of American policy toward Japan. In this connection, Mr. 
Jorden’s concluding remark merits attention. He writes, “Japan today is 
nobody’s ally. An economically healthy, strong, friendly Japan, even if not 
tied to us by firm military bonds, would seem to be a not unrealistic objec- 
tive for Western diplomacy to pursue” (p. 297). 

Marquette University. CHoncHan Kim. 
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BuRMA IN THE Famity or Nations. By Dr. Maung Maung. New York: 

Institute of Pacific Relations, 1957. Pp. xi, 243. $5.00. 

Dr. Maung Maung is a native of Burma who appears to be an exception 
among the usual authors of South Asia and much of the Near East. Like most 
of his colleagues from that region of the world he shares to some degree the 
suspicions and prejudices toward the colonial powers, but the similarity 
begins and ends at this point. 

Dr. Maung assumes the role of a detached and impartial scholar and does 
not hesitate to blame his own countrymen for many of their misfortunes. 
It has been the vogue to blame everything in South Asia on Great Britain 
and France, and, no doubt, the colonial powers cannot be judged unblemished ; 
however, Dr. Maung observes “As the 19th century drew to a close, the era 
of colonialism in Asia was also drifting to its end, and the British and the 
French were in the final phase of consolidation to preserve the balance of 
power. Burma became involved in those final preparations, and, ignorant of 
world affairs, innocent of the practices of diplomacy, Burma naively played 
politics between the two contending powers, and lost the game and her own 
independence.” It is unfortunate for Burma that as soon as she has attained 
her independence she is once again confronted with the same dilemma. 

Although the British and the French have largely departed from South 
Asia, Burma is now confronted with two blocks who are eagerly courting 
the sympathies of this little country. For the United States Dr. Maung has 
some friendly words, “a great and generous country”; he even goes beyond 
that to label Britain “a former master, now a proved friend.” This indeed 
is an unusual compliment from a Burmese intellectual, indicative of the still 
vast reservoir of good will for the Western world in the South Asia region. 
Although Dr. Maung recognizes that both the United States and Great Britain 
have no territorial aspirations in South Asia, his perception appears to be 
somewhat short in diagnosing the aims, aspirations and plans of the commu- 
nist orbit. On the north of Burma is communist China which at least on two 
occasions during the last ten years fostered revolt and disorder in the infant 
Republic of Burma. Dr. Maung and many of his countrymen take a tolerant 
view toward their northern neighbors. This attitude culminated in the creation 
of the neutral block exemplified by the Colombo powers whose basic aims 
are to resist the efforts of both the Atlantic and Soviet Blocs to draw these 
countries into the orbit of their power politics, to expel all expansionists, 
imperial and colonial interests from Asia, to promote effective economic 
cooperation, and to strive for constructive peace and positive action at the 
U.N.O. in cooperation with like-minded Governments. 

Nobody would deny Burma a choice in her foreign policy and if these 
aims are pursued in practice Burma will undoubtedly share the sympathy of 
the majority of the world. However, Burma has a trying and perilous road 
ahead. It is only hoped that Burma has learned the lessons of history and 
does not repeat the mistakes of the late nineteenth century when “Burma 
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naively played politics between the two contending powers, and lost the 
game and her independence.” This is of particular interest in view of Burma’s 
position in the Korean conflict. At that time Burma voted against the ag- 
gressors but then failed to support any steps that might have been effective in 
penalizing the aggressor. Dr. Maung states that the Burmese government sup- 
ported the United Nations but “did not feel too happy about this, and decided 
that it should tread carefully on what it considered to be the very borderline 
of its neutral policy.” One may wonder how happy or unhappy the Burmese 
government would have been if the aggression was perpetrated against 
Burma instead of South Korea. 

Concerning internal affairs Dr. Maung describes with fidelity the efforts 
and progress made since Burma’s independence. He also takes considerable 
pains to point to British contributions during the colonial period. Unlike 
his somewhat unclear position on foreign policy he shows a Nehru and Nasser 
type antipathy for native communists selling their hardware at home. It 
remains to be seen whether Dr. Maung and many of his compatriots would 
recognize the fact that a Burmese communist, a Chinese communist and a 
Russian communist aim at the same goal and consequently any differentiation 
would be the equivalent of sitting nonchalantly on the top of an active 
volcano ready to erupt. 

Aside from certain foreign policy miscalculations Dr. Maung succeeds in 
presenting us with an impartial, accurate and lively account of the Burmese 
Republic’s infant years. 


University of Detroit. James KELLIs. 
2 


Cuinese THOouGHT AND INstiTuTIONS. Edited by John K. Fairbank. Chicago, 

Ill.: The University of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. xiii, 438. $8.50. 

In another volume of Comparative Studies of Culture and Civilization under 
the general editorship of Robert Redfield and Milton Singer, twelve experts 
explore the political, social and historical application of the Confucian ideal. 
Mr. John K. Fairbank, the editor of the volume under consideration, modestly 
states in his Introduction that the investigation of original Chinese sources 
is continual and that the process of comprehension is always approximate 
and never finished. One might add that this book discards some prefabricated 
knowledge passed along in some textbooks. Almost all the chapters are papers 
provided in connection with the Far Eastern Association. Let no one think 
from the title that this will be a dry perusal. There is high quality evenly 
sustained, together with a stimulating approach to new materials. 

“Synarchy under the Treaties” by the editor affords a rewarding compari- 
son of the Mongol and the British power in China. By synarchy Mr. Fair- 
bank means the joint Sino-foreign administration of the government of 
China under foreign domination. With Mongol supremacy the imperial insti- 
tutions of China and Inner Asia tended to coalesce despite differences in 
social base, economy and culture. Conquering dynasties somehow always 
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managed to fit into the Chinese Confucian pattern. Indeed, since a million 
or so alien invaders were outnumbered a hundred or more to one by Chinese 
inhabitants, they would rule only with Chinese help. In institutional terms 
agrarian China and nomadic Inner Asia became a single Sino-barbarian politi- 
cal universe and was treated as one interconnected imperial area. This is “the 
marriage of the steppe and the sewn.” This study is a further probe into non- 
Chinese rule in China between the fourth and the nineteenth centuries. It 
enhances the value of recent studies by Mr. George Vernadsky and Mr. Joseph 
Needham. 

Mr. E. J. Kracke, Jr., brings considerable new light on candidacy for the 
literati. He finds that in the course of centuries the dominant trend has rec- 
ognized the need for equality of opportunity in examinations. In defining 
the desirable form of equality of opportunity, however, political conditions 
of different periods have led to shifting formulations which have stressed 
variously equality for the individual, for the racial group and for the region. 
Regional equality has in turn assumed the various forms of equality among 
administrative areas, among potential candidates. Continuing to invoke the 
Confucian authority, political theorists were able to modify the tradition and 
construe the authority to suit changing political and social circumstances. 
If the Confucian tradition acted as a limiting force on political experimenta- 
tion, the limits imposed proved in this case flexible. Illuminating statistics 
accompany this paper. 


Mr. James T. C. Liu’s thesis is that the bureaucracy of scholars afforded 
the only political arena. It periodically revived Confucian idealism. An 
arresting example is that of the early Sung reform movement which attracted 
zealous and enlightened intellectual leaders. But a conflict was provoked 
when self-seeking opportunists resisted Fan-Chung-Yen’s gifted leadership. 
His twelfth-century program envisaged reduction of favoritism and abuses 
around the emperor as well as employment on reclamation projects. The 
author compares this social renaissance with the contemporary Cistercian 
revival in Western Europe. 

Mr. W. T. DeBary’s study, with equal ability, points up the seventeenth- 
century Ming reform embodied in The Plan for the Prince. We are reminded 
that Confucius wanted no legalism but worked out vague elastic social prin- 
ciples ever adaptable to changing situations. In the words of the dust cover, 
“the present-day Chinese revolution and its turn to communism can be under- 
stood only against the background of the great Confucian tradition, which 
for most of two thousand years has dominated the political and social life 
of the largest single mass of mankind in the world.” 

The paper of Mr. T’ung-Tsu Ch’ii uses Chou dynasty sources together with 
a few Han works to analyze certain theories of social stratification which had 
an enduring influence on Chinese political life. This author has combined 
approaches of law, sociology and anthropology in an historical framework. 

We already owe a debt to Mr. Arthur F. Wright for an earlier volume, 
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Studies in Chinese Thought. Here, a further study ably approaches the age- 
old psychological problem of change of dynasty (a.p.581-604). Verbal and 
ritual millennial symbols are effectively employed to establish the new sun of 
heaven, Sui Wen-ti. Not only does Sui ideology become convincing but the 
tactics employed become reasonable. Always the steppe-conquering culture 
is ultimately absorbed into the Chinese Confucian tradition. These scholarly 
findings give the reader pause. Is China ultimately going to conquer Russia? 
The English index is enriched by Chinese characters. 
Duchesne College of the Sacred Heart. Mary-Louise Bourret. 


THe Meppiesome Friar anp THE Waywarp Pope. The Story of the Conflict 
between Savonarola and Alexander VI. By Michael de la Bedoyere. New 
York: Hanover House, 1958. Pp. 256. $4.00. 

Strong men have a way of making enemies. Unfortunately the biographies 
of so many strong men of the past have been written either by their enemies, 
or based in large part on materials drawn from them. On the other hand 
there have been writers who have sinned in the other direction—by completely 
passing over the unseemly side of their heroes. The two most controverted 
figures that are dealt with in Michael de la Bedoyere’s book afford us a clas- 
sic example of all this. 

Pope Alexander VI, Rodrigo Borgia, has gone down in history as synony- 
mous with “bad pope.” And yet, as the author so well points out, Alexander 
was by no means the scoundrel he is at times made out to be. In fact, if we 
except his sensuality in private life and his passion for his relatives, he was a 
good pope. Certainly he was a most capable administrator. The fact that 
even the Romans welcomed him to the papacy, Spaniard though he was, 
would seem to vindicate his ability in this direction. 

The second character dealt with by de la Bedoyere is Girolamo Savonarola. 
The famed Dominican has been and still is considered a saint in some circles. 
On the other hand he has been hailed as a precursor of Luther and Calvin 
for his stand against the pope. Here too the author does an admirable bit of 
historical evaluation. The result of his study presents a very hol? man in- 
deed—a man at once austere in his own private life and yet kindly and sym- 
pathetic to others even in the midst of his “fire and brimstone” denunciations 
of evil. Was he a saint then? The author would seem to think that he was 
not, the reason being his deliberate flouting of legitimate authority over a 
period of time, even to the extent of risking a schism by attempting to pro- 
cure a General Council of the Church. 

It should be pointed out too that the author is quite fair to Alexander in 
handling the situation. He demonstrates quite conclusively that while politics 
did enter into the picture, nonetheless the pope was ever more than willing to 
forgive the “meddlesome friar.” In its final stage things had gone so far 
that Alexander could not permit Savonarola to continue as he had been do- 
ing without seriously jeopardizing the authority of the Holy See. 
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We recommend this book for its many merits. It is well written in an in- 
teresting manner. It presents the various opinions on two most controverted 
figures and comes to what would seem to be an eminently fair conclusion re- 
garding both of them. It will reward the Catholic layman, who every now 
and then has a bad pope or two thrown at him, to pursue these pages. 


University of Detroit. HerMAN J. Mutter. 


LITERATURE 


THe ALLecoricaL Temper. Vision and Reality in Book II of Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene. By Harry Berger, Jr. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1957. Pp. xi, 248. $5.00. 

Many years ago, H. S. V. Jones characterized Spenser as “a poet careful 
of every idiom of morality.” The multiplicity, variety, and complexity of the 
traditional and contemporary moral concepts which Spenser employed in 
the Faerie Queene have bewildered and put off many from an appreciation 
of the unique greatness of the poem. Patiently and satisfyingly, Mr. Berger 
has studied the “moral idioms” of Book II. His homestead is in a lush piece 
of country, but he has proved up his claim in company with very distinguished 
neighbors. 

Mr. Berger divides his book into four parts. Part One, “The Problem of 
Interpretation,” reviews critical comment on the significance of Book II, em- 
phasizing the various meanings attached to Mammon’s temptations and 
Guyon’s faint. The confusion of “story” vs. allegorical elements is not alto- 
gether Spenser’s fault: readers bring their own presuppositions to allegorical 
poeiry. It may here be remarked that Mr. Berger’s citing of generous por- 
tions of Spenser’s text is of help to the reader who may not have the text in 
hand. 

Part Two, “Problems of Intellectual History,” investigates the many threads 
of tradition which feed Spenser’s loom. The emphasis, again, is on Spenser’s 
text as illustrated by intellectual history, not vice versa. Spenser’s use of 
chronicles, his interrelating of Arthur’s and Guyon’s chronicles, and of both 
with the historical Elizabeth, are helpfully commented on. “One chronicle 
presents the universal context—the problems of any ruler incurred because 
she is human and derived from earth. The second chronicle presents the nar- 
rower context of ‘native influence’—the excellence of the Tudor line, the fit- 
ness of a true blooded aristocracy for dominion. The first chronicle makes 
clear that man cannot live without the superaddition of grace; the second 
chronicle images the effects of grace in natural creation .. .” (p. 114). 

Part Three, “Problems in Allegorical Method,” takes up the larger prob- 
lem of poetic theory in relation to the Faerie Queene. Here, particularly in 
Ch. 9, “The Poem as Vision: (2) Allegory and Criticism,” Mr. Berger clari- 
fies the meaning of allegory in medieval tradition as against such other 
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idioms as the Platonistic ontology of Ficino and his followers. This is not new 
ground, but Mr. Berger synthesizes skillfully, explaining the teachings of 
Aristotle, St. Thomas, Dante, and the comments of Maritain and others. 
Part Four, “The Demonic Allegorist,” clinically applies to Canto xii the 
methods previously discussed. 

Mr. Berger’s treatment is scholarly and carefully documented. His style 
is on the whole clear. If the reader sometimes feels knee-deep in words, he 
is quickly rescued with a flash of humor or playful exuberance. While the 
author includes an Index to Episodes, a topical index would have made the 
book more readily usable. 

Gonzaga University. WituuamM T. Costrexro, S.J. 


Byron. A Biography. By Leslie A. Marchand. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1957. Vol. I: Pp. xxix, 476, 45; Vol. II: Pp. xi, 477-942, 47-102; Vol. III: 
Pp. xi, 943-1264, 103-163, Index Ixxxvi. $20.00. 

According to a contemporary critic, the news of the death in April, 1824, 
of George Gordon, the sixth Lord Byron, “came upon London like an earth- 
quake.” When he heard of Byron’s passing, Tennyson, then a boy of fifteen, 
went out alone and in his bereavement wrote upon a rock: “Byron is dead.” 
Jane Welsh, soon to be married to Thomas Carlyle, uttered this anguished cry 
of loss over the poet’s death: “My God, if they had said that the sun or the 
moon had gone out of the heavens, it could not have struck me with the idea 
of a more awful and dreary blank in the creation.” Such desolation over the 
death of a poet may seem quaintly hyperbolic to the modern reader who 
views the past from a cultural environment that does not highly esteem its 
artists. Nevertheless, the appeal by Byron as a romantic figure in his life 
and art (although here he has much less hold on serious adults) still per- 
sists. This persistent appeal accounts, no doubt, for the appearance of this 
new and enormously long biography of Byron by Leslie A. Marchand of 
Rutgers University. 

The attraction of Byron for his age was probably not so different—except 
for its urgency—from that which exists for his readers today. Byron was 
—and is—more than a poet: he is a romantic hero (with all the power to 
charm and infuriate that that term implies) of such proportions that one 
would call him almost legendary were not the legend altogether supported 
by facts. In his work and particularly in almost every feature of his life, 
Byron epitomized the agonized romantic quest for fulfillment, the tremen- 
dously vital and hybristic obsession for experience that drew new reserves 
of strength from its own satiety. Deformed, handsome, highborn, dissipated, 
charming, solipsistic, tormented, Byron represented throughout his career 
what might be called the triumph of life over art in the paradigmatic delinea- 
tion of a romantic hero. The details of his life are so banally outré—so like 
fiction—that we may wonder whether we have not, after all, confused him 
with the protagonist of one romantic novel or other. In his family lineage, 
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Byron had the heritage not only of nobility but also of violence and debauch- 
ery; in immediate background, he was the son of a libertine father, deserter 
of his wife, and a straitened, querulous mother who overwhelmed her child 
alternately with affection and taunting resentment. The unhappy, often bi- 
zarre childhood of the poet was succeeded by an unhappy, altogether bizarre 
manhood: a succession of affairs, bouts of dissipation, perverse relationships 
ranging from the latently homosexual to the incestuous, a brief and incred- 
ibly wretched marriage, an extraordinarily copious output of poetry, a long 
exile from his homeland, and a squalid death in Greece cutting short an 
idealistic adventure on behalf of that country’s freedom. Byron was a great, 
self-divided man, and whatever moral reservations we may have about his 
life, we are compelled to an acknowledgment of his heroic dimensions in his 
excess and in his torment, His attraction, however, is as sustaining as the 
garish attraction of an adolescent’s daydream or that of the great bulk of 
his poetry now for adults. 

The varied and outrageous details of Byron’s career are set forth with 
monumental thoroughness and accuracy in Professor Marchand’s biography. 
No vulgar popularizer, Professor Marchand presents new material as well 
as the results of his reinvestigation and re-evaluation of old source material 
—this is his announced justification for another biography of Byron. These 
three volumes represent, Professor Marchand notes in his Preface, over a 
decade of labor during which he pursued his subject in several countries. 

In response to such industry, such completeness, such impartial integrity 
of approach, and in response, also, to the physical attractiveness of these 
finely printed and handsomely bound books, it would be gratifying to be able 
to compliment Professor Marchand highly on his achievement. Unfortunately 
one cannot do this. True, there is much to be learned from these volumes: 
one is grateful for the cautiously thorough and unsensational account of 
Byron’s relations with his half-sister, Augusta, the treatment of his sordid 
marriage to Annabella Milbanke, the coverage with new information of the 
long affair with Countess Teresa Guiccioli, and the report of the miserable 
vicissitudes of Byron’s last expedition to Greece. But these accounts suffer 
from the same staggering plethora of inconsequential facts that burden the 
entire work and makes the reading of it a tedious job even for the profes- 
sional literary man with an interest in the nineteenth century. 


One simply does not want to—does not need to—know as much about 
Byron as the author gives with his indiscriminate dumping of encyclopedic 
details: details ranging from the weight of Byron’s brain to the addresses 
where he stayed on his travels (as well as the addresses where his friends 
stayed when they visited him) to audits of Byron’s complex finances as 
thorough as those of an accountant. It is a scholarly heresy that the more 
facts one gathers between covers the more truth one achieves. The fanatic 
compulsion for the accumulation of facts, the totemistic obeisance to thorough- 
ness, the puritanical approval of hard work for its own sake, is a peculiar 
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vice of American literary scholarship masking itself as virtue. It is this vice 
that subverts Professor Marchand’s work. 

One is not attempting an appeal here for flaccid popularization nor for 
genteel impressionism. But one does appeal—indeed, makes the demand 
—for the operation of a shaping intelligence so that tact is exercised in the 
selection of details, so that proportion is achieved in the placing of major 
and minor events, so that literary gracefulness is apparent in the presen- 
tation. On this last point, we should be able to expect at least an unobtru- 
sively pedestrian style from men engaged in literary studies. Professor Mar- 
chand’s style is hardly that: his writing is dingily commonplace, constantly 
marked even by such mechanical awkwardness as inadequate transitions—a 
fault which ‘ems from his inability ever to omit a detail. Finally—and this 
is perhaps carping—one would like some sense of Professor Marchand’s 
critical estimation of Byron, some reassurance that he does not overvalue the 
poetry. 

The index to these volumes is superb. It is right that this should be so. 
For the value of Byron A Biography is as a marvelously complete reference 
work. 

University of Notre Dame. Josern M. Durry, Jr. 


Tue Honor or Berne a Man. The World of André Malraux. By Edward 
Gannon, S.J. Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1957. Pp. 245. $4.00. 
This study is a presentation of the twenty years of development in Malraux’s 

thought, an evolution ending in the conclasion that, if Europe has faced ruin 
in our day, it is this ruin that may make a new world possible. And foremost 
among the tasks to be performed is the establishment of a humanism con- 
cerned with the restoration of the Western tradition. Thus, Father Gannon 
portrays Malraux as convinced of the impossibility of man’s living in the 
absurd although absurdity may be everywhere around him. For Malraux 
holds that man, like Pascal’s reed, thinks, and it is his thought which fur- 
nishes the means whereby he moves from the encircling void to deny his 
nothingness. 

Father Gannon considers Malraux’s works chronologically as he evaluates 
the latter’s attitudes toward Christianity, destiny, and the irrational. He also 
analyzes why the author of Les Conquérants rejects suicide as the solution 
for the human predicament although so many of his pages are concerned 
with the shapes death takes: Garine, the leading character in this novel, 
observes, “A life is worth nothing,—but nothing is worth a life.” The solution 
is not death but its counterpart and life, to be valid, must be heroic enough 
to achieve meaning. In La Voie Royale, Perken says, “To live in a certain 
way, you have to discard threats, failure. . . .” 

After discussing the next landmark in Malraux’s authorship, La Condition 
Humaine (1933), Father Gannon confronts the question of whether or not 
Malraux ever really went through a Communistic phase. Did he really 
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worship at the Marxian shrine, or was he only enrolling again in the con- 
fraternity of action? For there is evidence that Malraux was convinced that 
action furnishes the means by which man might find meaning in and for 
himself. It is stressed that Malraux “allows for a pluralism of the widest sort 
in politics and in religion, provided politics and religion appeal to something 
deep in a man’s soul and provide him with the opportunity for fraternity.” 
Thus, Father Gannon indicates the fallacy of arguing that Malraux is an 
adherent of action, the Communists are active, therefore Malraux is a Com- 
munist. The sequitur is: Malraux wrote a novel “in an historical setting. 
The Communists were there. Ergo.” Critics frequently go to excess in im- 
posing the artist’s biography upon his work in order to explicate his work 
but, in the case of Malraux, the opposite is true since the author’s work has 
been impused upon his life in order either to establish a pseudo synthesis for 
the two or to lend “substance” to his life. 

The last portion of this book is devoted principally to Malraux’s concern 
with art and his conviction that “art is one of the fundamental defenses against 
our fate.” The bibliographical vicissitudes of Les Voix du Silence need not 
be recalled here. Nor is it necessary to describe Le Musée Imaginaire de la 
Sculpture Mondiale and its two supplements. What is important to notice 
is that twenty years previously Malraux had an inkling of where his inter- 
ests lay: art, adventure, politics. But it is art that wins in the end just as 
politics and adventure were stressed at first. Any knowing study of Malraux 
must remain alert to this fact. Not only does Father Gannon’s account keep 
in mind this trilateral quality in Malraux’s authorship, but his critique re- 
mains sensitive to three other essential points. First, while art forms are not 
necessarily vehicles of religious significance for Malraux, his approach to 
them furnishes clear testimony that his plea is for a communion among men. 
Second, this sort of non-Christian concept of charity is revealed most clearly 
in Malraux’s lack of skepticism. Third, and most important, Father Gannon 
asks Malraux himself, “Where now?” For it is difficult to accept the proposi- 
tion that the entire answer lies in art without making art a refuge or without 
making the new goal the satisfaction of the pride of the “self-struck humanist.” 

Father Gannon’s book is well documented, clearly organized, and, most of 
all, thoughtful. To use a reviewer’s cliché, it belongs on the shelves next to 
Malraux’s works. An index and bibliography are provided. 


Marquette University. Spire Prrov. 


A. E. Housman: Man Beninp a Mask. By Maude M. Hawkins. Chicago: 

Henry Regnery Co., 1958. Pp. ix, 292. $6.00. 

Lovers of Housman’s poetry will be grateful to Mrs. Hawkins for the light 
her book sheds on the character of the poet and thus on the real spirit of his 
lyrical utterance. The title of the work seems a little inaccurate; the austere 
exterior of Alfred Housman was not a disguise but the expression of deeply 
rooted irritability, sadness, and bitterness. The actual mask used by him is the 
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myth of a young yeoman of Shropshire, Terence Hearsay, the purported au- 
thor of many of the poems. Housman was not a Shropshire lad but was born 
at Catshill near Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, where he spent his boyhood and 
received his early schooling. The troubled career of the young man is followed 
through Oxford where he failed his final examination and left without a de- 
gree, through the Patent Office and University College in London, to the rela- 
tive peace of his last twenty-six years as Kennedy Professor of Latin in the 
University of Cambridge where he died April 30, 1936. 

Housman qualified himself for his two professorships by diligent study 
and the publication of numerous scholarly articles on classical subjects, and 
became one of the great Latinists of his time. Due notice is taken of his 
monumental edition of Manilius, Astronomica, but not of his brilliant work on 


Lucan and Juvenal. 

At Cambridge tactful admiring friends succeeded in drawing Housman 
out a little but he did not mellow very much. He was still a sad, lonely figure 
as he went to and from his lectures in the Arts School in his academic robes 
or with his faded cricket cap walked across the meadows to Grantchester 
or Trumpington. Most of the time he took his walks alone; occasionally he 
was seen with his fellow classicist, Sir William Ridgeway, or another of his 
older confreres. 

The character that emerges from the account of Housman’s life is a strange 
mixture of harshness and sensitivity not unlike the men described by Car- 
dinal Newman, “possessed of many virtues, but proud, bashful, fastidious, 
and reserved.” To ascertain the cause of the profound bitterness of this gifted 
and mostly successful man is the purpose of the book under review, and in the 
opinion of this reviewer the author has succeeded in doing so. With the aid 
of information provided by the poet’s surviving brother and sister, Mrs. Haw- 
kins has shown that while at Oxford Housman conceived for one of his col- 
lege friends “a strange abnormal love which all the stern upbringing in him 
abhorred” and which “tore him to pieces emotionally.” Although for a time 
he gave in to his desire, he never ceased to detest it and to struggle against 
it. This lifelong struggle between inclination and principle explains many 
brief passages and whole poems full of bitterness and blasphemy. Mrs. Haw- 
kins is inclined to attribute this abnormality to the strict Victorian regimen 
imposed on the young Housmans by their stepmother. Several much more 
probable explanations are available. 

Housman never made literary capital of his abnormality as such, and seems 
in the end to have come to terms of a sort with his Creator. A good many 
clergymen would refuse to accept the mild lines “For My Funeral” as a suf- 
ficient recantation of the poet’s vehement blasphemies, but happily cases like 
Housman’s are handled by Almighty God Himself. 

The faults of the book are not very serious. There are several misprints: 
700 A.D. for 100 A.D.; entrements for entremets; Byron College for Byron 
Cottage; and several times the Oxford examination known as Moderations is 
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called Moderates. Mrs. Hawkins has a keen ear for the note of paganism. 
She detects it in one of the Psalms and in Chapter 12 of Ecclesiastes. That 
in his lecture on “The Name and Nature of Poetry” Housman “threw away all 
previous conceptions of poetry” is to my mind very questionable. 

St. Louis University. Francis J. YEAtYy, S.J. 


RELIGION 


La Messe. Présence du Sacrifice de la Croix. By Charles Journet. Bruges: 

Desclée, 1957. Pp. 376. 150 fr. 

The Catholic doctrine on the Redemption having been succinctly epitomized 
the author moves on to a study of the Mass. Logically and reverently the prob- 
lem of the essence of the sacrifice is scrutinized, and the following exposition 
is tentatively offered. On the eve of His passion Christ, the supreme High 
Priest, made His priestly oblation for the salvation of the world, through 
transubstantiation placing Himself under the appearance of death in the 
symbolic separation of His body and blood, and awaited its ultimate cul- 
mination in the bloody immolation of the Cross. He did not offer two numeri- 
cal sacrifices; there was only one, which comprises the Supper and the Cross, 
and this He inaugurated in such a fashion that it could and should remain 
in the Church till the end of time. For having elevated His apostles to a share 
in His priesthood, He gave them the mandate to continue precisely what He 
had accomplished a moment before. Not that aught was wanting to His sacri- 
fice; it was all-sufficient and of measureless efficacy. But because He was 
establishing a new religion and because sacrifice is the noblest act of religion, 
He would bequeath to His Church His one sacrifice and through it He would 
sanctify and save souls and glorify His Father. It would be in no sense de- 
rogatory to the sacrifice which He had just offered; rather it would be sub- 
ordinate to His and would appropriate its effectiveness. Nor does it imply 
that the Mass, though a true sacrifice, is a new and distinct one. How is this 
to be interpreted? The author frankly concedes that here there is question 
of a strict mystery, but emphatically not a contradiction. He endeavors to 
clarify his thought through the analogy of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. 
Through transubstantiation Christ as man is present in every consecrated 
host, and nevertheless there is no multiplication of Christ; only His presence 
is multiplied. In a somewhat similar manner His one priestly oblation, not 
in its physical entity but “operative, efficiemment, spirituellement,” persists 
in every Mass rendering each a strict sacrifice. Christ’s one and only re- 
demptive oblation affected the Supper and the Cross and made them one 
numerical sacrifice, and because at Mass the celebrant does just what Christ 
did, the Mass is the one and identical sacrifice of Calvary. There is the same 
priest, the same victim and the same sacrificial act, not repeated, but dynam- 
ically present and thus rendering the liturgical rite a real sacrifice. Christ’s 
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redemptive act, while it receives a new presence, is not multiplied. In other 
words, there is in each Mass a dynamic, operative presence of Christ’s sacri- 
ficial act; the Mass does not merely represent and recall the sacrifice of Cal- 
vary; it renders it present operative assuring us that Christ comes to us with 
the power and contact of His sacrifice. 

Journet readily allows that here a mystery is involved, just as the presence 
of God substantially and dynamically in every creature defies our compre- 
hension, The reader whether lay or clerical will assent, but with due deference 
he will seek the reasons for preferring the author’s opinion to that of many 
other reputable theologians. The arguments alleged appear inconclusive. 
Neither the authority of Sacred Scripture nor of the magisterium of the 
Church nor the consensus of theologians seems to exact such an explanation. 
Journet appears to believe that, unless his exposition is accepted we shall 
be forced to admit another sacrificial, nonredemptive oblation either on the 
part of Christ or on that of the Church. Provided the passive sacrifice offered 
by Christ remains the same, a new oblation or active sacrifice would seem to 
be of the nature of sacrifice, and Trent (sess. 22, ch. 1) appears to imply that 
the Church does offer anew in every Mass. The communication of such power 
to the Church would be neither incongruous nor derogatory to Christ’s own 
sacrifice. 

Due space is allowed to many other and important problems revolving 
around the many facets of the Holy Eucharist. Our author overlooked nothing 
even in the fields of history and liturgy. The outcome is a provocative, in- 
spiring volume, abounding in fine spiritual nuances, appealing to head and 
heart, and it will amply repay thoughtful and repeated study. 

Woodstock College. D. J. M. Carranany, S.J. 


Tue Essence or THE Bisie. By Paul Claudel. New York: Philosophical 

Library, Inc., 1957. Pp. 120. $3.00. 

Paul Claudel, poet, literary critic and statesman, has written a book which 
is both a spiritual autobiography and a treatise on biblical hermeneutics. As 
an account of his own experience, the work is most appealing and touching, 
and the title of the first chapter, “My First Love: the Bible,” fittingly sums 
up everything. No one, I think, can finish this volume without perceiving 
in its pages the ardent love of God and Mary, the simple faith of the believer 
and the profound insights which only a poetic genius can detect and com- 
municate. 

That the author interpreted the Bible in large part as literature is perhaps 
the source of his strength and of his weakness. Claudel has applied to Scrip- 
ture the intuitive methods of poetical criticism. Now literary critics who are 
also poets undoubtedly have a special sensitivity to the overtones of words, 
poetic rhythms, literary echoes, and so on. Such critics have in fact exposed 
very just insights into the meaning of literary works, based on slender literary 
evidence, which insights may be capable of exhaustive proof. But since the 
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associations connected with words may be very different in different languages, 
such a critical method more often than not leads to the creation of baseless 
structures, when it is applied to translations. For that reason Pius XII in his 
encyclical on Scripture, Divino A fflante Spiritu (1943), so earnestly recom- 
mended the study of the original languages “as a prerequisite for the under- 
standing of the sacred writings (Enchiridion Biblicum, 2nd ed. [1954] § 547). 
it was a handicap for Claudel that he depended so much on translations, 
and his critics could point out crucial texts whose original meaning was not 
grasped, either because he used an inaccurate version or because he did not 
understand the mentality of the ancient Oriental writer. In reply Claudel could 
have appealed to the liberty taken by some of the Fathers and even by some 
recent Saints. He might have argued that, even though the thought was not 
that of the original writer, the idea was truly holy and Catholic and could be 
fittingly expressed in scriptural words. 

Instead he chose to challenge recent scientific Catholic hermeneutics and he 
contributed an article to La Vie Intellectuelle defending this method of inter- 
pretation. In the same issue of the periodical, and evidently as a corrective, 
there appeared an “Apology for Literalism” by the exegete Abbé Steinmann. 
In the present volume the controversy is continued in two letters which Claudel 
unsuccessfully tried to have published in that periodical. In such an uneven 
contest the outcome was inevitable, and the excerpts from Pius XII’s encyclical 
on Scripture give the best justification for the modernization of scriptural 
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studies and exposition. At the same time, from reading Claudel’s protests 
one sees that there would be room for an entire volume which would take 
up carefully and sympathetically the questions which he has raised. 

Now that the heat of the controversy has subsided, recent commentaries 
have spoken in his praise and quoted more frequently from his writings. This 
is only just, for while the poet can never displace the exegete, he nevertheless 
has a distinctive share in the study and explanation of the inspired word. The 
translation runs along smoothly except for one or two expressions which 
show unfamiliarity with Catholic terminology. Thus Abbé Steinmann emerges 
at times as Mister Steinmann, and the relative pronoun “which” used of the 
Holy Ghost robs Him of personality—unless the translator was influenced by 
the Protestant wording of the Lord’s Prayer, “Our Father which art in heaven.” 


Weston College. Joun J. Coxuins, S.J. 


PaTTERNs OF FairH 1n America Topay. Edited by F. Ernest Johnson. New 

York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. 192. $3.00. 

This book is a collection of five \ectures which were given originally at 
the Institute for Religious and Social Studies of the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary during the winter of 1954-1955. In his introduction the editor de- 
scribes the circumstances and objectives of the series. Each lecturer was asked 
to limit his lecture to a sympathetic exposition of the representative concepts 
of his group under the following headings: God, religion, destiny of man, 
history, authority, freedom. Within that large frame each lecturer enjoyed 
entire freedom as to emphases and organization of material. The five pat- 
terns of faith, which are subjects of admirably nonpolemic exposition in this 
book, are Classical Protestantism, Liberal Protestantism, Roman Catholicism, 
Judaism, Naturalistic Humanism. For this volume there has been appended 
to each lecture a brief bibliography; and an adequate index of names and 
topics completes the book. 

Robert McAfee Brown, of Union Theological Seminary, writes a warm 
and attractive essay on Classical Protestantism. There remain the three poles 
of reference: the Bible, which contains the good news of God’s graciousness 
in the effective operation of man’s redemption; the teachings of Luther and 
Calvin, in which the pure vision of the original “good news” is caught again; 
the writings of a Barth, or a Tillich, or a Brunner, in which the implications 
of the pure vision of the “good news” are revealed to modern men. Certain 
doctrines must remain obscure in an exposition of forty pages; there are 
noticeable evasions in the treatment of the doctrines of the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist, and of authority in the “Church” and in the interpretation of the 
Bible. Instructive and worthy of sympathy is Dr. Brown’s emphasis on the 
personal equation, which, he claims, is basic to, and characteristic of, Classi- 
cal Protestantism. 

Edwin E. Aubrey, University of Pennsylvania, did not live to revise his 
lecture on Liberal Protestantism. Herein we find the distillation of “modern- 
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ist criticism.” Religious experience is more fundamental than theology. 
Theological formulae are propositions in which are expressed religious ex- 
periences; the validity of the experiences and their formulations are to be 
tested against the “authority of a precipitate of corporate experience down 
through the ages” (which is the church). Traditional formulae: Trinity, Re- 
demption, Resurrection, have lost all traditional meaning. Orthodox Chris- 
tianity inspires no religious experience in the thinking men of today. Only 
the historic figure of the human Jesus remains integral as a source of re- 
ligious experience, 

The most difficult task was undertaken by the nonprofessional, Charles 
Donahue, professor of English at Fordham University. His essay interprets 
Roman Catholicism in terms of “personal commitment in depth, the object 
of the commitment being not an abstraction, or a formula, but a person” 
(p. 95), viz., “the Whole Christ”; in this commitment there takes place a 
confrontation of the human person with God. A quite remarkable departure 
from traditional development in terms of consecrated theological formulae, 
this essay presents the thoroughly orthodox viewpoint of Roman Catholic 
poet and saint. This reviewer is curious about the reactions of Dr. Donahue’s 
listening audience. 

Judaism, expounded by Simon Greenberg, Jewish Theological Seminary, 
develops out of three central facts: the revealed concept of God; the written 
and oral Law; the concept of Israel as the people of the covenant. This is 
the pattern of traditional Judaism, which is based on “the main body of the 
authoritative literature of Judaism, namely, the Bible and the Talmud” 
(p. 129). One wonders at Dr. Greenberg’s insistent disparagement of the 
virtue of faith; he so rightly insists on the authoritative nature of revela- 
tion in Jewish history and thought. 

John H. Randall, Jr., in his essay on Naturalistic Humanism, gives an 
orderly exposition of the implications of Naturalism and Humanism. Religion 
is valuable, even necessary to the welfare of society. The ideas of God are 
religious symbols, which do not stand for any reality other than themse!ves. 
Man with his values, dignity, visions, is apotheosized. Only the religion of 
Man guarantees to modern scientific mentality that intellectual integrity 
which forms an essential part of any pattern of religious faith. 

Each essay is superbly composed and extremely informative. Of special 
value will this volume be to students in theology, and to advocates of inter- 
faith cooperation, who seek insights into the intellectual and emotional com- 
mitments, in the religious field, of fellow countrymen. The volume is an 
excellent example of cooperative accomplishment. 

University of Scranton. Wituiam V. Herurny, S.J. 
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